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ANNUAL REPORT 1921. 


The year 1921 has been a memorable one in the history of 
the Siam Society, in fact it might be described as the Annua 
Afirahiluf of the Institution. Ever since the War, the membership 
had been growing smaller and beautifully leas;—ordinary General 
Meetings had been of very rare occurrence, and to the outward eye 
the Siam Society seemed to he approaching the moribund condition. 
But during the past year great events have happened, and the 
Society is now in a stronger position than it has ever been since its 
foundation in the year 1904. During that period the Society has 
last only 4 members, three resigning and one through deatlu The 
Ordinary Membership stands at 187, of which no less than 120 have 
been elected during the year 1921. It is also a pleasure to notice 
that the Siamese are taking more interest in the Society, there being 
now 10 members of that nationality. 

Turning to the work of the Socioty for the past year, four 
Ordinary General Meetings have been held, at winch paperA of great 
interest were read by Messrs, Cowles, Hansen, Sewell, and Seiden- 
faden. Much good work lias Keen done by the Ethnological Sub¬ 
committee which, in reply to the “questionnaire” circulated by tho 
Society have received very valuable answers from Chiengmai, dealing 
with the Red and the White Karens, Slians, Yaos, LG and Meo. It 
is most gratifying to note that these answers have come from Siam¬ 
ese, who are thus showing their interest in their own country. It is 
a matter for regret that only two parts of the Journal have apjH*ar- 
ed this year, but the Publishing Sub-committee have now plenty of 
material on hand, and can promise a much larger output for 1922. 

I he Council also expects to have a good programme of interesting 
papers to be read before the Society during the year. CJpod progress 
is being made with the printing of the Rev. R. Halliday’s Mon- 
English Dictionary 150 pages having been already printed off. It is 
hoped that the said work will be published before tho middle of 
1922. In July a Dinner was held at the Hotel Royal to celebrate the 
fact of the Society's having attained its 100th member. * H. R. H. 
Prince Damropg, the Yice-Patron of the Society was present and a 
very pleasant evening was spent. 
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From the statement of accounts, it will be seen tliab the Society 
is in a very sound fiimneml jxjsition and thus the year 1:022 opens 
with the brightest prospects 


B r O, CARTWRIGHT, 

Hon. SMPAtary* 
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Statement of accounts for 1921 


Receipts. 

Balance from 1920, 
at Hongkong jfc Shan¬ 
ghai Bank 

Siib&tu-iptione received 

for 1920 

do, do. 1921 

do, do. 1322 

Side of Journal 

Sale df bookcase 

Odd receipts Tea. 23.50 
Dinner of 

July 2nd Ton. 00.00 
Interest ... 


5.401 2 


j. a kaqgi, 

£T<m, Treaswrer, 


3.000 i 00 
1 


Ticata Stge 

360 00 

42 05 

73 ; 00 

s - 

245 i 00 

| 

1GG 00 

i 

104 r od 


779 01 


Expenditure. 

Bookcase 

Stationery 

Refreshment* at 

(iancra.1 Meeting* ... 

D inner on 2] id July 
1921 .... ... 

Purchase of books For 
Library 

Pri nting questiono ai re*, 
forms andcirculars... 

Typewriting and dupli¬ 
cating Mr. C- A- Sey¬ 
mour Sewell’s paper, 
and photographs for 
name ; uddrwfting 
Journal 

lion. Suci-eUoy’K 

postage* ... 

Horn Treasurer s 

puHt:ig('.S ... 

Sttndries ... 

Printing Journal, 

Vol. XIV, Part X ... 

Fixed deposits 
Xes. 2,000 4 %, due on 
5th July 1022. 
Tea. 1,000 3£% due 
on 5th Jan, 1922. 

Balance of current ac¬ 
count at Hongkong 
k Shanghai Bank ... 


Tic*]y 

-A 

& 

QQ__ 

1,473 

i 34 

220 

00 

3,345 

00 

150 

i 00 

13fl | 

. 01 

70 

. GO 

72 

50 

23 

30 









List of Members of the Siam Society. 


December 1921. 


Ordinary 

... 187 

Honorary 

j:i 

Co m^ponding... 
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Ordinary Members 
* A 

Andersen, H. C. ... ... Ttushin. 

AudoraBii, Major F. J. (JeDdnnMurio, Ayutliia. 

Audonen, 0, W. ... ... Harbour Department. 

Aw.ii Rules*, Fhm ... ... Forest Departedit. 

Ardroiij Q. H. ... ... Siam Commercial Rank 

Ayer, Dr. I, ♦.. ... Rama I Ro?ul 

Atkinson, li IX ... .Siphya Rtmd. 

Atlia Kjoucbanurt, Phru ... Dept*. of Public Pin went iuiiH, 

B 

Beaui&u„ A. W. ... ... Siam Import. 

Bequaj F. - ... Mimofcry of Justice. 

B^rauger, M. ... ... Wireless Road. 

Bhakdi Norasrcsth, Phra ... — do. — 

Bigg-Wither,Major H.G, n.s.o. ... — do. —* 

Bi ag a«d-Th um3en , L.^ ... j ltoad 

Bohcr, Rev. E. ... ... Sangkhoii, via Saigon, 

S&v&uuukhcL 

Bossani, Dr. ..... ... Rang Ma. 

Boron Rajadl urn indr, Phy* ... Ayuthia. 

Brewitt-Taylor, L. ... ... B. B. T. Corporation. 

Bronniche, F. ... ... Siam Electricity Go, 

Brumij J. ... ... Metmm Motor Boat Co. 

Bailey, X ... ... British Legation. 




Bhmkwii&rdt, W. 

Brooks, G. R. 

Bunjii'l Kosem, 1 L§, H, Moot Cluui 
Brighouso, S. 

Brantjos;, H. J. A. ... 

B&inbriggc^ J. 

Bird, H. R, 

Boll, J. R, 

Bangkok Library Association 
B6guelin, Ch 1 ... 

Bolefchep, Cliao Phya 


S. A. B, 

Meklong Railway Office* 

Chartered Bank Lane. 

Sauiseu* 

Kbng Teui. 

Indian Timber Import Co. 
United Club. 

British Legation, 

Irrigation Department. 

Public Health Department, 
Ministry of Agriculture. 


C 

Cauova* G. 

Cartwright, B. 0. 

Oborin, Rev. L. A. „.. 

Ccedfes* G. ... 

Cole, Mi&fj K S, ... ... 

ColicVj N. G. 

Crosby, J,, c.i.E. f OlRE, 

Carfchew, Dr, M. 

CambiasOj, Count S.... 

Caratonseo, F,C. ... 

Christina^ P, 

Gulley, G. 0, H* , 

Cox, C. T. 

Cr&umer, C. G. 

Chalant, F, 

Chaiod Lobloeaar, 

H. S. H. Mont Chao ... 

L 

D'Arcy, F. .j, , 

Davis* J. S. 

Day, Major Leo 

Dbnrmosakti Montri* Chao Phya,,, 
D&ggruellea, Major C, 


Bong Muang Road, 

Sola Deng. 

Assumption Collegc. 

Rong Muang Road. 

Watana Witya Academy (absent) 
Siam Import. 

British Legation. 

Klong Teui, 

R R. D. 

Assistant Postmaster General 
Sathorn Road, 

— da — 

C fo Messrs LoonowcJI}: , . 

Steel Brothers. 

French Legation, 

, 

R, R D, 

c/o Messrs Whibeaway Laidlaw. 
American Legation, 

Satliorn Road. 

Ministry of Education, 

Sathorn Road. 



VII 


Duller, F, 

. , ♦ Suriwimgse Road , 

Van Dort, K. 

„ Mrs, 

j-Rong Muting Road. 

Duplatro, L. 

... Ministry of Justice, 

Dunlop, J, M. 

.,. Convent Road. 

Dr&keford, A. P. 

... Sathorn Road. 

Dit Burma#, Nai ... . 

... (Bankok United Club), 

Davy, E, R. 

c/o Messrs Barrow Browm 


E 

Eastwood, E. B. 

... Tib Hong's Buildings. 

Eliot, Sir Charles 

... British Legation, Tokyo Japan, 

Elsfie, H. 

Sathoro Road, 


F 

Facch inotti, ML 

Freak Ban Nai 

Fe do lilted Malay States 

Museums Kuala Lumpur, 

Fegon, W. W. 

... Bangkok D&ily Mail, 

Ferrero, A. 

.,, Royal Privy Purse Department 

Forno, E. 

,. . Pan Road. 

Forsyth, Q, G* S. 

French Legation, 

Hongkong & Shanghai Bank, 

Foss, Comdr. G. 

Harbour Department, 

Ford, F. J. 

Whiteaway Laidlaw. 

Foster-Pegg, H, 

... Messrs Leonowens, 


Nakon Lam pang. 

Flash man, Capt. H. 

... ' Windmill Roark * 

«4 ■ i 

G 

Gairdner, K. C* 

,,. Raheng. 

Garrett, Major H, B, 

.., Phtae. 

Gee, C. D. 

... Irrigation Department. 

Giles, F. H. (Phya Indra Montri) Revenue Department, 

Gilmore, W. ML ... 

.,. Sathom Road, 

Gadadhgrabodi, Phya 

... Phya Thai, 

Godfrey, E, J, 

Sathorn Road. L 

Grut, Comdr. W. L. ,,, 

... Siam Electricity Co. 

Glover, Dr, 

r .. Windmill Road. 

' - 
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Gayotti, Dr. C. 

S' * * 

Sala Deng. 

Graham, W. A, 

H 

Sathoro Road, 

Hale, A. H. 

* - B 

Si pity a Road. 

Hall3day, Rev, IL ... 


Nakon Pivtom 

Hansen, Dr. C, C, ++. 


Lotus Dispcnsaiy. 

Hen.™, G. 

’■ r + 

Siam Electricity. 

Healey, E t 


Sam boo. 

Harvard, A. 

J. f ■ 

Rama L Road. 

Hendrick, S, H. 


Anglo-Siam Corporation 

Hjartved, J, A. 

Hogge, G E. W. ... 

* + # 

Siam Electricity Co, 


China Mutual Life Insur. Co. 

Hunt, G. W. P- 


American Legation. 

Huber, RJ.W. ... 

■ i . 

Netherlands Legation, 

Harrop, F r S. 


Arts Crafts School, 

Hart, IT H. 


3363, Washington Street, 

San Francisco, U* S. 

lluese, J. 


Sala Deng, 

Hand cram, H. B. 


British Legation. 

Hillyer, R. A. N. 

... 

— - do. — 

Holm, A. 

T 

Eiwt Asiatic Co, 

Tv win. Rev. R 

1 

J 

American Bible Society, 

Jarnier, Lieut.-Ool. 

Local Gendarmerie. 

Jenkins, T. R 

, .. 

Pradumagunga School. 

Jorgensen, E, W. 


Harbour Department, 

James, Hr. Eldon R 

1 # d 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Jesus, RG.de 

H + + 

Siam Electricity Co. 

Johnson, W. G. 

K 

Sathorn, Road. 

Kluxer, G. f 


Pratu Sam Yak 

Kerr, Dr, A. F. G. ... 


Chicngmai. t 

KHtgaard-Lund, G. L r 

- V 

East Asiatic Co, 
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Knndtann, J. 

... Siam Electricity Co. 

Kuna, H. * 

... Bumrung Muatig Rood, 


L 

Lawson, Lieut.-Gen, E St. J, 

Ministry of Local Govt, 

L'Evesipe, C. 

... Ministry o£ Justice (absent). 

Lindsay, J, M, 

... Klong TeuL 

Lloyd, W, F, 

... Forest Department, 

Lund, V, 

,,. Sathorn Road,- 


M 

McBefch, J. X 

British Dispensary, 

Manfredi, E, 

Royal Fine Arts Department, 

Marlow* J, A. 

,., Siam Electricity Co. 

McFarland, Dr, G. R. 

Sathorn Road. 

Mendel bod, Dr. ft, W. 

... Sola Deng. 

Michel 1, X 

,,, Rong Mu&ng Road. 

Moore, R. A. 

Bangkok Times. 

Mundic, W. II. 

... Bangkok Times. 

Maire, Madame 

Oriental Hotel, 

Mathews, M. B. 

,., Hongkong & Shanghai Bank, 

Mountain, A. W. 

... c/o Messrs Leonowcns, 


Nakon Lampang 

Milhuiflon, By J. ... , 

... Royal Pages College. 

Maxwell, N. 

Sathorn Road. 

Misumi, S. 

... Japanese Legation, 

Mackenzie, Capt. A, D. F, 

... Foreign Office, Bangkok. 


N 

Nicolas* R._ 

Royal Pages College. 

Niel, 0. 

Suriwongse Road. 

Net-ton, C, 

... Chiengmai. 

Nunn, W. 

.„ Klong Tetii 


P 

Palmer, Rev. M. B. ... 

Bangkok Christian College. 

Petitlmgucnin, P, 

... Russo-Asiatic Bank, Peking. 

Pila, F. 

French Legation. 



X 


Pistono, F. 

Royal Privy Purse. Department. 

Pradfere-Niquet, R. ... 

.,. (absent). 

Poix, Dr. A. 

Wireless Road, 

Praiaon Salaraks, Fhra 

Monhnem, Burma, 

Petersen, V- L, 

... Pilot Office, 

Perl, F. H. L 

c/o Messrs Couper Johnston 

& Co, 

Perrins, D. L. 

... Messrs, Leonowena. 

Polam, M, 

... Belgian Legation, 

Pickford, H. L ' 

... Hongkong &■ Shanghai Rank. 

Patdger, R. 

Sathorn Road, 


ftaggi, J* G' 

Redfield, Dr. J. It- ... 
B4my de Planterowe 
Rowland, A, 

Robert Dr. D . 

Rees, M. H, 

Rae, W. W + 

Robertson, D. 


R 

... Sathorn Road. 

... Department of Public Health. 

Ministry of Justice. 

... Fracha Chiu Road. 

... Pasteur Institute. 

«„ Sam sen Power Station. 

Hongkong & Shanghai Bank, 
Borneo Co. 


Saunders, H, 0. 
Seidenfaden. Major 
Sewell, C. A. S, 
Simon, P. 

Sinclair, J. M. 
Slack, T. A. 

Smith, Dr, M, 
Stanway, F. 
Swanson, J. H. 
Swanson, Jas 
Schultz, 0. 


E 



Tamagno, M, 
Thavcnot, A. F, N, 


b: '■■■■■■ 


MesAre Sampson d& Son, 

Siam Electricity Co. 

Royal Pages College, 

French Legation, 

Bangkok Dock Co, 

Klong Teni. 

Suriwongae Road. 

Rong Muang Road, 

Sathorn Road, 

SamscD, 

Siam Cement Works, Bangsue. 



T 


Ministry of Local Govt. 
Singora. 


• - . ^’1 


Cj. • t4 \; l ; . 



■Uk. 



TEmne, E 
Tftit, Dr. K J. 


VibulflyuravoU, Col, Pitya 
Yosper, T. 


Walton, E J. 
Williams, 0. 
Williamson, W, J. F. 
Wilson, E, C. R. - 
Worrall, H. E. 

Wright, G. K. 
Wishart, A, 


Ynnclruvldya, Luang 
Yctts, C, M, 


Siti.ni Cement. Works, Bangsuc. 
Local Sanitary Department, 

V 

GlmJalongkorn Hospital. 

.... Ministry o£ -Justice. 

W 

... B. B, T. Cofpn. 

. „. American Legation, 

... Sathorn Road, 

SatliOrn Road. 

... Sena Ainatyabhom, 

Sikak PJtya Sri. 

... Wireless Road 
... Bangkok Dock Co, 

Y 

... Irrigation Dept, 

, i. Siamese Tin Syndicate Kenong, 




NOTES ON SOME OLD SIAMESE GUNS. 


Pape it head at ax’ Obdinaky Genjuml Meeting ok 
The Slam Society 14tm SEPTCEAiiiEit ] S)2i p 
BY C, A. Seymour Sewell, M. A. 


In tils Government Museum, at Madras aro four old Siamese 
Cannon, receivcd some years ago from the Arsenal at Fort St. 
George. When I was on a visit to the Madras Presidency early in 
1917 I met Dr. J, R Henderson, then superintendent of the Museum, 
who, on learning that 1 came from Slam, asked me if I could assist 
him to ascertain the meaning of certain inscriptions on these cannon 
which he understood to be In Siamese characters. I promised to do 
what I could in the matter, and he subsequently sent me estam pages 
of tlicse inscriptions with a covering letter stating that these guns 
were taken at Mandalay in 1885 and that from Burmese inscriptions 
upon them it appeared that they had been captured previously by 
the Burmese at Dwarawati (Ayuthia) in 1I2S (A. D. 1766) by 
Sinbynym, King of Burma, Dr. Henderson hoped that the Siamese 
inscriptions would carry their history still further hack. 

Each gun bears one or more inscriptions in Siamese showing 
to which division of the army it belonged. The engraving is rouglL 


No, 

1. has 

the words 

fi lu im” 

Inner Guard left wing. 

No. 

2, 

do. 


if Main Guard left wing. 

No. 

3, 

do. 


Inner Guard right wing. 

No, 

4. 

do. 


Inner Guttl'd right wing. 


These are subdivisions of the Rrom Phra Tamruet (OT3J WXZ 

a 


dfiflS-1 which in the 
111, 1«DJ and Uflfl, 


Ayuthia period was divided into three portions 

the inner Guard, Main Guard, and outer Guard, 
* * 


C 2 ) 


each composed of Wo wings* right and left.* The force still survives 
in the present Tam rue t Guard or Body Guard of Gentlemen at Arms. 

In addition to these inscriptions No, 1 hug the words jrj'jj 
(In the Royal Host) followed by another word which cannot 
be deciphered with certainty but may be flflj (a body of- troops) or 
[pi Q3. There is a similar inscription on one of the cannon at the 
Ministry of War in Bangkok* and I fin'd the same difficulty in read¬ 
ing ik (Yid No, 56 )l 

Gannon No, 2 has two other marks meaning respectively 6 
ticals (baht) and E>| catties (chang) 


b 

'o inVl ^ 6 baht ^ Chang 

(approx 15 Grammes) (approx, 1,2 Kg,) 

I have been unable to obtain any satisfactory explanation of 
these, Thya Koran Rajatanin, .replying to an enquiry of mine* 
suggested that they might possibly denote the weights of powder 
used for priming and charging respectively* but asked for further 
details as to the dimensions of the weajjon. When these were sent to 
him lie came to the conclusion that his suggestion was not the 
correct Eolation* for a charge of catties only would have sufficed 
for a gun of this calibre, 5 indies. f[ However;* he writes* " the 
meaning of the weight mark i$ not yet dearly understood ” 

Nos, I, 3, and 4 have Burmese inscriptions. Those on 1 and 
4 are identical and mean ef Captured at Dwarawati in 1128 M (A, B, 

me> 


’ Preserved in the National Libraryis an rid i£S, entitled ’■ 
r ‘. Tbc test ol ibis, with a preface bj. Prince Damrons, ,WIS printed under the 
amended Hth * WlfiYm Iff^l fWfyiLlTl {A trealibe on the Court Officials oi the 

Ayuthiu, period), by order ol H. R. H, -The Frinoo of Cluunad for distribution at the* 
cremation of the tale PJiyft Nava-baknuyok, (Rong Bimh Thai, Bong MtUlng Eofwh Bang- 
Imt* E t B- 24 ijfy r Thia work contains A chapter on the duties of the Tmnruet, in which 
the saasc are defined nnrl the Appropriate halriisg to be worn and weapons to be carried 
npo-n various occaaions rtl'ft Bet forth. Incidentally Considerable light is cast upon the 
citHtoma and pastimes of the court of those dijn. Among the latter mogket practice is 
mentioned os owe In which both sovereign find officials were wont to indulge, it brine the 
duty of the Imuraet to &OS up the targets and to keep the scare. Another farm of amuse¬ 
ment was the hailing of tigers, which appear to have been kept In cages at the end of the 

Lakc^ ma llfa Till* r mention this last and quote the SiameHe test because 
it has a bearing on a point which wtll be raised in the Course oi thta paper. 


C S ) 


That on No. 3 is longer and has been translated by Hr, C. 
DttroLBelle, Government Epigraphkt for Burma, as follows :■—■ 

"Captured at Dwarawati after 9 o'clock in the night on 
Tuesday the 9th day of the increasing moon of the month Tagu 
1128. (Tuesday 18th March A.D. ]7GG). 

This date is almost exactly a year prior to the ihial conquest 
of the city which took place in April 1767, so these guns must have 
been taken at the fall of some of tire outer works or in one or more 
of the numerous sorties from the city 

Nos. 1, 2 and 4 are old European cannons, Nos. 1 and 4 
having the coat of arms of ..the House of Orange and the motto in- 
relief, No. 1 has the motto in full: 

JE MAINTTENDRAY 
and is dated 1602 ; 

on No. 4 the motto is blundered thus:— 

JE MAINLNIYH HC 


Cannon No, 3 bears a semi-circular inscription in Siamese 
characters which establishes the fact that it was made in Siam. It 
runs as follows:—* 



n no urn In ft p imu nn 

U T 

w aiifflu f4i ran flrinijrtilbfln 
mi m urn abj inSm m 

i 

mift sft JWl'fl mtfoi 

r 


Certain characters at the end of lines ’2 and 4 are much obliterated 
and the readings given are the conjecture of M. Coedfes, If that in 



line 2— 


sjiqinlfln 


— is correct, the final date is correct also. 



for there are only two years q0nAJJtj§Flfl between the years 1000 



and HOG Chulasakaraj—vis, 1030 and 1090, Calculation shows 
that the first of these is inadmissible, but that the second agrees 
with the other data given in the inscription. Reference bo the 
chronological tables fixes this date as the 10th April A.D. 1728, 




{ 4 ) 


The meaning of the inscription la -—■ 

< ; Kn commenced to cast on Wednesday the 13th day of the 
taxing moon of the sixth month in the year of the Monkey, the hat 
of the small cycle, at two house thirty-six minutes after sunrise, 
Chulnsakaraj 1090-” 

The reigning monarch at tliafc time was King Thai Sra— 

VnUSTtl ci rc - 1008-1004 (A, D, 17Q6-1732). At first I was of 

opinion that the word 11 fi ” waS a P ronoxm and referred to him, 

u 

If that were so, this piece would seem to have been cast upon some 
social occasion at which the sovereign presided in person and, on 
that account, to have been held in particular esteem. When it fell 
into the hands of the Burmese it would have been regarded as a 
particularly fine trophy; henc^ the more detailed Burmese inscrip¬ 
tion of which it was considered worthy. But though tide pronoun 
was used by the kings in earlier days, it had fallen into disuse by 
the end of the seventeenth century. It seems more probable, there- 

fore, that the word t£ r\” is the name of the person who cast the 

' - 4 n 

weapon. 

■' At my request Dr, Henderson sent me the following measure- 


mente of these old 

Cannon:— 



No. of cannon. ' Total length. 

Length of barrel. 

Diameter of bore. 

(1) Arms of 
Orange 

fift. in. 

7ft 11£ ifl 

n iw. 

(2) European 

8ft. 64 in. 

6ft 1U in, 

5 in. 

(3) Siamese 

9ft in. 

7ft. 3 in. 

4i in. 

(4) Arms of 
Orange 

7ft 7 in. 

5 ft. in. 

3ft m. 


From these figures it may be deduced that: 
Mo, I is a nine, or possibly twelve pounder, 

i 

No. 2 a ebtfcy pounder, 

No. 3 a forty pounder, 

No.^ a fifteen, or possibly eighteen pounder. 



No notes upon Siamese cannon in other countries would be 
complete without reference to those that played a part m the 
storming o£ the Bastille on 14th July 17B9, a pair sent by King 
Phra Nairi to Loute XIV., of which mention la made by Thorn** 
Carlyle in hi a book “ The French Revolution >J (Book Y. Chap. VI) 
a y follows:—" See Gcorgsfc, of the Marine Service, fresh from Brest, 
ply the King of Siam's cannon. Singular (if we were not used to the 
like): Garget lay, last night, taking his ease at hh inn ; the King 
of Siam’s cannon also lay, knowing nothing of him, for a hundred 
years. Yet now, at the right instant, they have got together, and 
discourse eloquent musdc, For, hearing what was toward, Georget 
sprang from the Brest Diligence, and ran. Gardes Franca also will 
he here, with real artillery: were not the walls so thick l 

These guns are described by de Chunmont* as " two pieces of 
cannon sis feet long made of malleable iron, beaten while cooling 
(de fonts, battues b fvoid), inlaid with silver, mounted on carnages 
also inlaid with silver, and made in Siam." 

My interest in old Siamese cannon having been aroused, it 
was with great pleasure that I was enabled to visit the collection 
arranged in front of the Ministry of War in Bangkok with M. 
Ooedta, thanks to the courtesy of H. K. H. the lata Prince Eisnulok 

The majority o£ the guns appear to be of native workman¬ 
ship, and bear distinctive names, taken in many instances from 
Hindu Mythology, traced along the barrets in old Siamese characters, 
together with marks denoting their calibre and-the quantity ot 
powder required for the charge, A- considerable number, however, 
are of European origin, and some of those, too, bear names in Siamese 
characters. A metrical list of the names of ninety-one guns is to be 

found in ft Siamese work entitled yjq iftjU bill JW El ( Ro y al Names 
given to Royal Palaces, Residences, Gates, Forts, Ships, Elephants, 
Horses, etc), with a prefate by H. R. H. Prince Damreng Rajanubhsh, 
B. E. 2457, published by the Chatoenphol Printing Press, New Read, 

Bangkok (1» HUH ISJDj Ufl >■ I hav0 beBn to,d that 01680 I ' i ™ eB 
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given and the list compiled by the lato King 1 Phra 37ang Klao; 
bnt this cannot be correct, for a MS. in the National Library 
records the dates of ceremonies at which the names of many o£ the 
pieces were conferred or inscribed.- These dates are dl in the years 
11 j 5 and 1156, Le,, between A. JD. 1793 and 1795, during the first 
redgn. The MS* also contains a list of names in the same order as 
that in the work referred to, but somewhat shorten Probably 
King Phra Nang Klao made additions to this already existing list* 
The names of the cannon standing outside the Ministry of War are, 
with a few exceptions, included in it; bub the list itself is no guide 
to the disposition of the pieces, so I have made a plan of their 
positions, numbered in the order in which we visited them, and have 
compiled a list of their names in the same rotation. 

THE GONE. 

In the following description the marie o placed opposite the 
name of a gun signifies:—Mentioned in the old MS. 

The dates on which ceremonies of inscription were held are 
shown thus:— 

j[ ” Saturday the second day of the waxing moon 

> of the third month, 1155 

£ — Tuesday the eleventh day of the waning moon 

of the jgoventh month, 1155 

7 . Saturday the fifth day of the waging moon 

of the sixth month, 1156 

+ =r Saturday the tenth- day of the waxing moon 

of tbs seventh mouth, 1156 

x = Saturday the fourteenth day of the waning moon 
of the eighth month, 1156 

The numerals in brackets ate the numbers of the guns in 
the List of Boyal Names, 

The collection comprises some sixty odd pieces. Twenty-nine 
these, fall .into three definite classes; the remainder form 
miscellaneous collection, go miscellaneous indeed that ifc hax seemed . 
hopeless to try to classify them, and I have-therefore decided to take 
them more or loss in the order followed by Professor Credos and 
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mysell, a method which will enable this paper to he used as a guide 
by any one who may be sufficiently interested to visit the collection* 
Tliey form hut a small portion of the guns which are to be found in 
Bangkok, Scores, if net hundreds, lie half buried in and around the 
Grand Palace, their butt ends forming posts on which the chains 
bounding the paths are hung, There are two pieces outside the 
Museum and others are be seen on the West Bank of the river. 
They mast have helped to make history in their day and would 
doubtless tell many & thrilling tale, if only they could speak It is 
in the hope that others, more capable than myself, may be tempted 
bo try to bring to light a little more of the buried past that I have 
compiled these notes. 

Nos. 1 and 5 are a pair (with handles) bearing the arms of the 
Dutch East India Company—a three masted ship in full sail—and 
their monogram 

' X/ 

standing for the words 
Vereeuigde Oostmdiscbe Compagnie, 

Above the monogram is the letter A, signifying Amsterdam, and on 
the butt end the date 

ANNO 1641 

In addition they hear in Siamese Characters the respective names 

FI tuac an (84), ura utna W- 

ii 

<■ The Might- of Java ” and f ‘ The Gem of Malaya'" 

followed by the inscriptions— 

'0 

nmi m ui fa nu -£2-—— 

which means that the calibre of . the weapon was ww and that 
the amount of powder required for the charge was 2 chang and 10 
fcamlung in weight, or 24 catties. 



(chang) 


This sign 


(tam lung) 

(baht) 

(fuang) 

(sailing) 


(pbfti) 


was used to denote 
Hums of money tinder 
the old currency, and 
would apply equally 
well for weights. 


Similar signs showing varying amounts according to the dimensions 
of the weapons are found on most of the other Guns, 


* fc 

N °- 6 -. BHiajpi th wo (2i) rrn^u b ifi nu ■M— 

** Aauraphat who leads the fu my " Calibre 6 niw 

" Charge catties, 

also has the monogram of tiie Dutch East India Company, sur¬ 
mounted by the letter R r standing for Rotterdam., together with the 
date 1658 and the inscription ;— 

OOENELIVS OVWEBOGGE FECIT EN D. L 0, ROTTERDAM, 

In connection with this inscription, M, Huber very kindly 
made inquiries at Batavia, and as a result of these tells me that lie 
has r been informed that Johan and Cornelius Ouderoggo were 
about the year 1700 founders of guns at Rotterdam. From 1704 
till 1724 they wore master founders at the gun foundry at The Hague, 
which was established there in 1665 according to a decree of the 
States,*, **,of Holland and West Frisia," His correspondent cannot 
tell the meaning of the letters E N D. b 0, With regard to these 
a suggestion has reached me from another source (Father Chorm), 
via, that EH is sometimes employed for IK and that we should 
read them:— 

IN DEFENSIONEM INDIA RUM OKIENTALIUM. 

Other Guns in the collection hear inscriptions stating the 
various purposes for which they were severally cast; a circumstance 
which supports this interpretation* 


Johan and Cornelius Oudcrogge were probably descendant* 
nf Cornell as Ovweroggo cor uying oil an old established busi ness. 
The spelling of the family name may have altered nomcwliat during 
two or three generations. 

There seems to be no record of the acquisition of these 
Dutch guns or any others in the collection. Hfnv they found their 
way to Siam, then, must bo ( matter for conjecture, and in 
this conocetion it is interesting to refer to Jeromiaa van Vliats 
" Description of the Kingdom of Siam ", a translation of which by 
It IP. van Ravens* woay was published in Ynl. VIL Part I. of the 
Journal of the Siam Society,. The preface to this work tells us that 
“in 160 % the Dutch East India Company established a factory in 
Pataui, acid the ne^t year Daniel van dec Leek, the chief of that 
station, paid a visit to Siam with the result that in IG04 he sunt 
Cornelius Specs to establish a dcpftt at- Ayuthia. ” One of the old 
Dutch guns how in the Madras Museum hears the 1603. One 
wonders whether by any chance it was sent out to l atani t 
accompanied van der Leek on his Mission to Siam, and was presented 
by him to the reigning monarch 

Referring to the position of the Ncderlantk Company in Siam 
van VI let saj's " the company entered into great friendship with the 

TTmg ft. . . Various letters from thq illustrious prinoes of 

Orange, as Mauritius of Nossouw, his princely grace's brother. 
Frederic Heindrik of Kasfjouw, and the noble generals of NederJands 
India, Jiave been sent to the Siamese Kings, who in their turn replied 
to these letters. In this way the friendship was maintained and 
even strengthened." It was customary for midi letters, which wei^ 
frequently inscribed upon tablets of gold, to be accompanied by gifts,* 
and it ia by no means impossible that these three Dutch Guns in pur 
collection, together with those qow in Madras, found their way to , 
Siam in such a manner. On the other hand they may have been * 
purchased from the Company by the Siamese, or have formed part, 
of the armament of tlm Dutch factory at Ayuthia when it was con¬ 
sumed in the general conflagration of Bth April, 1767. In his recent¬ 
ly published paper on the Dutch East India Company's Factory in 

"Vide Dutch Papers, prmlfid bj order of lb* Yj^imhlua National Ltbrory, 
BoonVok, 19IS. ■- v ' : - v “ *» 
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Siam, a translation of which appeared in the Slam Observer 
of July 26 last, Mr Blankwaardt mentions these; very guns and 
say a fF they come, without doubt, from Ayutbia, and if not from the 
factory itself* were presented Or sold to Siamese Kings/ 1 

Nos* 2 and 3 belong to a class of gim of which there are ten 
specimens in the collection, the others being Nos. 24, 33, 35, 37, 46, 
48; 50, and 59. They bear the names of various nations and I have 


accordingly named this " the Nations Class." 



We have 


fro_ Calibre 4 niw 

Charge 1$- catty. 

No* 

2 

0 

X 

vmtim 

The Lao who plays Polo. 

No. 

3 

O' 

X 

mf] nqy 

The Javanese who performs the 
kriss dance. 

No. 

24 

o 

X 

urn h rn 

The Anuamite who wields the 
spear* 

No. 

33 

o 

X 

ImlviQj ifliiwui 

The Shan who plays in the 
forefront. 

No, 

35 

o 

X 

imj m mu 

The Ehom who dives into the 
earth. 

No, 

37 

0 

X 

tin riutju llitu 

The fierce Farang, who shoots 
straight* 

No, 

46 

0 

X 

% m Is 

The Chinaman who disem¬ 
bowels. 

No, 

48 

o 

X 

tdu iiwi mu 

The Bnrman who thrusts with 
the lance. 

No. 

50 

o 

X 

uraffii Linn Hiti 

The Maco&san who destroys 
the camp. 

No. 

59 

o 

X 

ulm yi m tiu 

The man of Bugas (MM ngit) 


who runs amok. 


The ceremony. of inscribing these guns was licit! on 
Saturday the J 4tli day of the waning moon of f he 3th month in the 













year 3156. (A, D. 1794-5) an hour ami a half after sunrise. Their 
calibre is 4 niw, 

w The guns of tliis class have a design of fleur-de-lis around 
the butt and a small human head at the touch-hole, to which I shall 
refer again. They bear neither date uor name of maker. All are 
mounted on wheeled carriage? and are fitted with a pair of orna¬ 
mental handles for lifting. 


No. 4. o, uifiuh am oj ( 4J> J Plu — — 

“ Naroi the Slayer" Calibre IS niw 

Charge 37 catties 

A big Gun with the butt end finished in the shape of a curved 
horn, and no other ornamentation. It has four big rings for lifting. 
At the muzzle it measures Ilf inches in diameter and the metal is 
0i inches thick. There arc two other pieces in the collection which 
end in the same aliaped horn, yik. Nos, 14 and 62, 


This Gun and another, ImlKlfltl, No, 62, are said to have been 
cast during the first reign and to have been given names home by 
guns of the Ayuthia period. 

»b. 1 . 0 % Uftm UlJfH flit) (12) fin- 

ci Nilaphat who changeth his shape ”, Calibre 7 niw 

Charge 4 catties. 

A gun without ornamentation. 


No. 8. (Annanute). 11TTWF1 (20) 

" The Mountain, protector from wild, beasts, 7> 

: -■ . . A - 

- Calibre 0 n iw 

nOU VU3 SU Charge2 \ catties. 


It bears in relief a design resembling the collar of an Order. 
I have not been able to identify it. It bears at the top two bead 
pieces; on the left two trophies of arms, (the centres of which are 
respectively a plan; shield ar(d a ducal, coronet), and an, emblem 




( 12 ) 


rsgambling a drum; on the right a breast piece, a shield, a coronet 
(similar to that on left), and a pan-pipe (?). The collar surrounds an 
uuinscribed shield, depending from wliich is an intricate knpt finish¬ 
ed off in two tassels. From a rough sketch I have made a more 
finished drawing which gives a good idea of the design, but may not 
he quite correct in every detail. 

There is an inscription in Chinese characters round the butt, 

meaning in Siamese ft t|HH 0 if\m & 1 pSnftfl Ml 13 fl ©d Lllht ft 

vi m ilu m lAiIfiu tii m ife ilxiu ifnu rm fiftm 

' J( An auspicious day in the fifth month of the fourteenth year of the 
11 period Canh-hn'ng was the day of tire casting of bronze cannon, by 
order, to subdue the Western country. J ' 

This is certainly an Annamite gun. The fourteenth year of 
Canli-Hu'ng (Amianiese proncunciation of the first two Chinese 

Characters, which Phra Chen of tire National Library reads fijj, 
is 1753 A. D. 


\ 

m. 


tv 


nr* 

SlTI'-r VV. 


Canh-hu'ng is the name of the period founded by the King 
of Annatn Lfi Hien T6n (A. D. 1740-1786). In 1737 three princes, 
LG Duy-Trdc, son of LG Hi-TOn (1675-1706), LG Duy-Qui and 
L£ Duy-SOLt, sons of King LG Dn-Tfln (1T0S-1729), plotted against 
the mighty family of the Trinhs, whose members occupied the 
highest charges and had control of the State. The leader of the 
family, Trinh-Giang, succeeded in capturing the first two princes and 
put them to death, LG Duy-M&t escaped, and, with a certain 
number of partisans, settled down in the province of Th'anh-Hoa 
Later on, in 1740, he had to fiv before Trillh-Giaug'a army : ho 
went further West and took up his residence in, the mountainous 

region of Trau-nish, where he continued to plot against the Trmhfl. S 



mm? ; 

P ': ■ 
r? v •: ••• 


In 1763 — the date on this cannou —^ Tnnh-Dinh, a younger 
brother of Tdnh-Giang, led an expedition against the rebel. This 
guu is probably one of a number of pieces cast for the purposes of 
that , offensive, which was not altogether a eucces, for LG Duy-Mftt 


1 Tina Chinese third, month OOU'espoilds trO 6b* SiaauHe £ftla month. 


2 Ciiarlte B. lfH,vbDn t TTislotre Modeme de Piiys d f Anmm, Paris 1919, p, 108. 
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eluded capture, The statement that it was cast to subdue the 
Western country is in accordance with the facts, for Trnn-lUBh lies 
west of Tanking, whence Trinh-Dinh set out 

No doubt the gnu was used in the campaign for which it was 
cast and subsequently fell into the hands of the Siamese during one of 
the ware in Cambodia, 

Nos. 8 A, and 16 A. A pair of small guns which were in 
danger of being overlooked. There is nothing to note about them 
except that each bears a six petal led flower in relief. 

j Calibre 12 uiw 

No. 9, o vm VI tt flUIT 0 *) P1U -- Charge 6 catties, 

Uprooter of Fhra Sumeru,” 

An imornamented gun without inscription, with four fixed handles. 

Nob. 10 and 12 IWQpHmTlViqg (91) £™n(eQ) 

« Follower of the true Faith'' and "Lord Frotector of the Faith" 

K I Calibre 7 niw 

each marked fffiffU CJl 11*3 7IU VTUfl — — Charge 4 catties. 

A pair of iron guns, inlaid with silver, and mounted on field 
carriages. They are said to have been cast by order of King 
Phra Nang Kdao. 

According to Prince Lamrong certain Chinese artisans came 
to Bangkok during the third reign and commenced to cast great iron 
cauldrons. This being brought to the notice of the king. His 
Majesty conceived the idea that iron guns also might be successfully 
cast, and established a factory for this purpose. Two types of gun were 
approved and the pair under consideration are representative of one of 
those types. Prior to this reign all guns cast in Siam, were of bronze.^ 

An old treatise on the casting of cannon (pfjjq fj'fo fHRTi] 
IflJJ <S) be seen exhibited in one of the cases in the National 
Library. It describes such essential matters as the composition of the 
metal and the proportions of a weapon, which are illustrated by a 
1 diagram; The methods of loading and firing are explained and there 
are drawings of the rods used for ramming home the charge and for 
cleaning, as well as a design for a gun mounting. All this, infer- 


C H ) 


mation, the book states, was furnished by a Dutchman to a Governor 
of Sokhodliaya. 


No, U. O mi 03U Lltb mt (37) flu 


Calibre 5 niw 
-Change 2 catties. 

“ S&i Asunh The Dispeller of Darkness " 
bears a circular design enclosing an inscription in Arabic characters. 
These are but lightly cut and arc partially obliterated. Malaya who 
were sliosvn a rubbing could make nothing of at, but a Path an was 
more successtnl and thought he would have been able to translate 
ifc f if the rubbing had been more perfect. I greatly regret that 
I have failed to get this inscription deciphered, as I have an idea it 
would prove extremely interesting, 

’ P 

No, la o § |Jg f\ u LE j u mi[1 (54) pju go | 

,r The fierce leaping Tiger" 
an unorn&mented Gun with the following inscription roughly 


Charge 2$ 
catties. 


engraved ■ 


4 

h 


l0i roll) ym s: 

Hie number (600) may relate to the proportions of the 

gun. Tire word V (Ku) is possibly the makers name. This gun 

E.nd gun bo. 3 at Madras may have been made by the same man, 

. ho meaning of the second part of the inscription is obscure. 
It may be an order that the weapon, is to be sunk in the I«ake 

( ft?) — doubtless to avoid capture by the Burmese ■ but the 
words y! [j .;sj^ are .he same as those used in the book ^Gfl 

hJv nJ^Lfl i -deaerzbing the position of the caged beasts, in which con¬ 
nection they refer to a well-known area- of the palace grounds at 
A \ uthia the Lake Quarter. Probably, therefore, the inscription 
denotes that this gun was intended for the defence of that- position.* 

’ T £ a .^% * fa <> succeeded Hub. not wijliiw to dwell in die palace o t his 

predecessor, bruit- Imnaglf n-ceu-' taaidsuw on m isdaed in the luJueiit tbe tear of tim old 
thereby making'the back the front and. she from the buck The foundations of 
. * k 1 ' 41 Ltl WJSfonipo to-aprj - Tilt eag-eS of fh0 wi,i d beasts ^n&re in it.H pen-v neipli- 




Uprooter of Mt Phra Sumeru 


To face page 15* 















Calibre 11 niw 
Charge 14 catties. 


This Is another gun with curved horn ornamentation, like 
Na 4, It has four big rings and is decorated on the axle with the 

figure of a Rajaai beautifully engraved. It is the biggest in tbe 

■i • 

collection. The diameter of the muzzle is inches, the metal being 
4 inches thick h and its total length is 22 ft. 7 in. 

The name Pliya Tani is a shortened form of Fhya Pattani, 
A paper by Phya Vijiengiri, publisired by the Royal Historical 
Research Society in Part III of the collection of Histories 

f lJoilMJalQFl'13 fllM Tfl CH ) B. R. 2457 and dealing with the history 
of Fatten!, gives an account of the casting there of three great cannon 
some time in the latter half of the eighteenth century prior to the 
year 1775. Fhya Yiji origin's narrative is so interesting that-1 give 
it. He says 

f'/v> • ; Jji ££. - ., 1 " . - 

" In former days, when the Malay country was still the one 
State of Pattern, there lived a Sultan and his wife, whose names are 
not known. It is said that they had but one son, who was still a 
child when his father died; so his mother acted os regent, being 
known as Nang Phya P&tteni Sri Tuan, chief of the people iu the 
Fatten! territory, was subject to her authority and conducted himself 
in the same orderly fashion as ho had done while her husband was 
yet alive." 

“ This lady caused three large bronze cannon to be cash and 
the building where the casting took place was on the outskirts 
of Ban Kas6. It was constructed of brick iu the shape of a temple 

ilucu. Under one roof were three rooms, and a verandah ran round 
the building. To-day the superstructure and door are in ruins; 
only the walls are left standing. The Malays calls the place 
f Sabkhet\ and it is still known to all the inhabitants of Pattern as 
the cannon foundry,” 




" The chief artificer who cast these guns was a Hokkien 
Chinaman of the family of Lim, one Khiem by name, who came 
from China, built himself a house, and married a Malay woman. 
Moreover he embraced the religious faith of the Malays and was 
known to them as Lim Toh Khiem. After residing in Pattani for 
many years he was visited by his sister Kao Niew, who urged him 
to return to China but was met by a firm refusal. She was so 
disappointed that she hanged herself.” 

“ The first two gums were successfully cast, but in the case 
of the third the molten metal refused to flow into the mould. 
Lim Toh Khiem thereupon offered up sacrifices, but still the metal 
did not flow. Finally he made a vow that if at the next attempt 
the casting were successful, he would sacrifice his own life to the 
gun. The third attempt was a complete success, and after the final 
polish had been given bo all three guns and he himself had fired 
the testing charges of the first two with all due ceremony, he took 
his stand before the mouth of the third, and, after relating the 
nature of l^is vow and stating his determination to abide by it, gave 
orders for it to be fired and, this being done, was seen no more.” 

“ The name of the first gun was 1 Nang Pattani * (U'M iW)U ) ; 
of the second * Sri Nakhri ’ (fflf lift?) f and of the third • Maha Hla 

Hio * i innwnwflt)) * • 

" the death of Phya Pattani's widow a relative became 
Sultan, whom the Malays called Eatu Pakalan. He was known as a 
wise and powerful ruler and was feared by his neighbours. During 


( IT ) 


in the direction of Raman. Phya Kaluhom ordered Palat Jana, 
vfho wae acquainted with the route, to pursue them with a force 
composed of men from Patalrmg and Songkhla. Palat Jana overtook 
the fugitives on the borders of Perak, where another engagement 
was fought in which ilatu Pakalau was slain by a musket ball Pi is 
head was brought back by the column commanders lo Kroui Phvn 
Eaj&waagbuan Satan Mongklioh who had meanwhile brought bis 
fleet into the Ray of Pat-tani. He ordered them to bring two large 
cannon which had been captured, and place them on boats for 
removal to the capital and presentation to the King. This was done ; 
but the vessel carrying the second of the two, named ‘Srinakri, 1 
foundered in a gale tmd the gnu was lost. The first, named ' Kang 
Pattani,’ winch hail been placed on board the Royal vessel, reached 
the capital in safety." It is.the Phya Tain of this collection. 

Such is Phya Yichien's account of the campaign in which 
this gun was captured, but H. R. H. Prince Damrang tells me that 
the correct version is aa follow a:— 

Tn the third year of the first King of the present dynasty the 
Burmese again invaded Siam by three routes, North, West, and 
South. The King of Siam, abandoning the South for the moment 
and despatching a smalt detaining force to Paknampo, concentrated 
the bulk of his available forces against the King of Burma, who bid 
entered the country vift Kanburi, and gained a complete victory 
Over him in the battle of Lat Ya. The King of Burma then retired; 
and the King of Stain thereupon divided his forces, himself advancing 
to meet the invaders coming from the North, while his brother 
opposed those advancing from the south. Beth were successful. 
The Malay States of Kedah and Pattani, which had resumed their 
independence after the the fall of Ayuthia, were then summoned to 
renew their payment of tribute. Pattani refused and was therefore 
attacked and subdued Kedah, seeing Ivor neighbour’s plight,, sub¬ 
mitted ; and Trengganu, of which Eel an tail was then a part, 
voluntarily accepted Siam’s suzerainty and sent tribute for the first 
time. 

I & 

No. is. untiu nfiu $xt nrcmi vh fa fin -t 

T 

,f Nary an (Rama) swallower of Calibre 5 niw 
the Chakra” (Earth). Charge 3 catties. 


No. 16 . (omu 

« Tanikai ” 


jrmi 

t 


& rh 


G'O 


nu m 

Calibre 3$ niw 
Charge 1^ catties 

bears the Siamese inscription ItlQj UTLI and is a relic of Ayuthia. 
These two are noticeable for their ornamentation and the curious 
octagonal sliape of their barrels. 


No. 16 A. A pair with 8 A. 

No. 17. Another European gun, one of a class of which 


there are eight pieces in the collection, the others being Nos. 18, 25, 
32, 38, 41, 51 and 58. Each bears the inscription:— 

A DOUAY PAR J. BERENGER, 
its name, and the date of its casting. 

The earliest piece is LE CAMELEON, No. 41, dated 

24. 7BRE. 1767 
No. 17 is next in order: it is named 

LE DUC DE ROCHEFOUCAULD and dated 

21. MAY. 17 68 


No. 18. 


LE LIONCEAU 
2. JUILLET. 1768 

The five other guns of this class all bear the same name and 
date, viz., 

LE SANGUINAIRE 
12. 9BRE. 1768 


The last two, Nos. 51 and. 58, have the number 12 on the butt 
end. In addition to an ornate design surmounted by a crown these 
guns have a decorative design of fleur-de-lis around the butt, a small 
human head at the touch-hole and two handles apiece, all identical • 
with those which adorn the guns of the Nations class. This cannot 
be due to accident, and there must therefore be some connection 
between the two classes. Either they were both made at the same 
foundry in Douai, or else the Nations class was copied here in Siam 
from the Berenger type. It appears to have been the practice of 
European gun founders to place their names or marks upon their 












weapons, but if the Nations class was made after an existing 
pattern to the order of the Siamese Government, the absence of aueh 
marks would be perfectly intelligible. Again, if the guns were 
made in Siam after the B granger model, French names and 
inscriptions would certainly have been omitted, _ For these reasons 
1 believe that the date of the Bereugcr guns is slightly anterior to 
that of the Nation* class. That date is significant. Ayuthia fell in 
April 1707. We have hare a gun, the fir at of a class, cast only 
seven months later, and possibly not originally intended for Siam, 
What is more likely than that the purchase of artillery was among 
the first steps taken by the Dhnnburi Government to free the 
eountry from the lingering Burmese, and to defend the new Capital ? 
It would be interesting to learn whether anything is known in 
Louai to-day of the gun founder X Bersnger, and whether any 
documents relating to these weapons are in existence either in Siam 
or France, 

<1 

M | Calibre 7 inw 

No. 19. o Ifll T1H IT1EJ ) PHI ' Charge 4 catties 

“ Conqueror of three worlds. 1 ' 

a perfectly plain gun. The axle bears a conventional lotus pattern 
which is also to bo seen on Nos. 7 and 9. 

No, 20, oz wj: vm utJ 3 rm c S2 ) 

No. 21. o§ QWllsil iu (27) 

No, 22. o+ Ijfilffl (33) 


, . eaefi marked Pill 

The first three of an interesting class comprising eleven pieces, 
the others being No* 33, 34, 43, 44, 49, €0, 61 and 63. These guns 
are highly ornamented and have at the butt end a design which 
seems to be intended to represent the sun shining through clouds—one 
singularly appropriate to the datp of sastmgj for the hist King 


" The flame that lightens 
the darkness, " 

Ongkhot who leaps and 
smites. 11 

“The Earth Shaker, ” 

j Calibre 5 niw 

Charge 2 catties, 



of the present dynasty had been on the throne for 10 years, and the 
country had in large measure recovered from the disasters of the 
Burmese invasion. Each piece bears the inscription: 

L. BANCHONG ROTCHANA ANNO 1792 5 LIVRO 
‘ Luang Banclwng Rotchana ’ is a Siamese title conferred upon 
one of the King’s draughtsmen. It is curious that a Siamese noble¬ 
man should cause his name to be inscribed in Roman characters, and 
this fact inclines me to the belief that the founder of these guns was a 
European. Prince Damrong concurs in this view. Who then was 
this man ? In the absence of any evidence I would hazard the guess 
that he was the head of the firm of Berenger. The Luang Banchong 
guns bear a strong resemblance to those of the Berenger class and 
may well have tome from the same foundry. By supplying the 
Siamese with artillery at a critical period in their history the Douai 
firm did the Government a good service and there would be nothing 
unusual in the sovereign conferring a title of nobility upon the head 
of the firm as a mark of appreciation. Mon. J. Berenger and Luang 
Banchong Rotchana may well be one and the same person. The 
closeness of the dates—1768 and 1793—would warrant this sup¬ 
position. The guns of the Nations class were very possibly cast 
between those two years. The title * Luang Banchong Rotchana * 
occurs in an old Treatise on the casting of Buddhas, printed last 
year, in a metrical list of revered teachers of the art who lived 
before or daring the 3rd reign of the present dynasty. The bearer 
of the title was one Sa (fTI) by name and it may be that be was 
the founder of the guns of this class: but, if so, why did he inscribe 
his weapons with Roman characters ? 

d 

No. 23. tvn snjvi raw d w fiu vrun —— ' 

•k t \ 

** Shaker of the Ocean ” Calibre 8 niw 

Charge 8 catties. 

Not mentioned in the list of royal names or in the old MS. 

• . G] 

No. 24. o. x. ^ (9) fa _2°|- 

'v .- Charge 1£ catties. 

“ The Aonamite who wields the spear ." 

One of the Nations Class. 


( 21 ) 


No. 25. vmiu m ltriL m C 14 ) 

■' lltmm’a arrow that slew the giant. 


m- 


510 


Calibre 6 niw 
Charge 2^ catties. 

By Rerenger yid: No. 17. 

This gun belonged to the Wang Luang—the first King's palace. 


Nos, 26 and 31. A pair of small guns bearing the device:— 

Three Siamese Royal Umbrellas, and the letters and date 
S. E E, ?. M. M, 

1 ft 6 2 . 

Tire letters stand for the words tl Sooidet Fhra Bammindr 
Phra Maba Mongkut, J ' They were made in Europe to the order of 
King Mongkut. 

K 

Kd.2t. to jth *hm )ei ( 2G ) nmiaftimi ~ai|— 

11 Waiyarab who smashes the Royal carriage.” Calibre 5 niw 

Charge 21 catties, 
and 

I m 

No. 28. umJU LLlflfl m ( S2 > DCT11 £ U9 m - 2Q - 

T 

" Nil anon who thrusts with a spear” Calibre 8 niw 

Charge 2$ catties. 

These two guns bear identical inscriptions in Chinese, which 
mean in Siamese, 

vitfe ft, lu era m lSbu so il ^0 fft m 

The Chinese tenth month corresponds to the Siamese twelfth 

A. 

month (UflQU.GteQ). so the inscription may be rendered into English :— 
" Cast on the eleventh day of the waging moon of the month of 
November in the year of the dog, the 7fch of the decade. ” 

Unfortunately the year cannot be reckoned with certainty 
for want of the name of the day of the week. It is probably A.D. 
1839 (Chnlasakarai 1200). They are almost certainly Annamite 
weapons and trophies of war. A conventional lotus design ornaments 
the touch hole. 




“ Then the King summoned Chao Phya Wichayen and bade 
him weigh the gun, that he might know the weight thereof. So 
Chao Phya Wichayen went out; and having taken counsel within 
himself how he might do this thing, he caused several barges (rua 
nang pet) to be brought to the river landing, and having chosen one 
he had the gun placed therein, and marked how deep she lay in 
water. Then he bade them take out the gun and bring broken 
bricks and stones, and weigh them, and load the barge with them, 
until she sank to the line he had marked. Then knew he the 
weight of the gun. So he went and told the King, who praised 
the cleverness of Chao Phya Wichayen and promoted him above all 
the other noblea" 


When the fall of Ayuthia was imminent, that gun was cast 
into the waters of the lake in the Palace precincts in the hope that 
it might elude capture. The Burmese, however, would seem to have 
discovered its whereabouts, for it is said that they conveyed it to 


No. 29. o (Siamese) WJt Midi U?IU W1 (63) Calibre 19 niw. 

“ A Hundred thousand measures of rain." 

(Phra Phirun is the Rain God). 

A large and highly ornamented gun with rajosi on axlo and 
four rings. A pair with No. 55. 


The name of this gun recalls that of the famous weapon 
which Constantine Plmulcon succeeded in weighing, to the discomfi¬ 
ture of the wise men of his day. The story, which is related in the 
Annals of Ayuthia is as follows:— 


“ King Phra Narai was one day minded to give to his courtiers 
an exhibition of the cleverness of Choo Phya Wichayen (Constantine 
Phaulcon); so he commanded them to bring forth the great gun 
named Phra Phirun and weigh it, that lie might know how many 
•hap’ it weighed. Then all the.nobles took counsel together how 
they might fulfil the King’s command; and they made mighty scales 
with iron chains and attempted to weigh the gun with these, but 
could not. So being at their wits end they drew near and prostrated 
themselves, and confessed that they were unable to weigh it." 


C 23 ) 

Wat Khema and there blew it up, taking the remains away with 
them. 

The present Fhra Phinm was tost by Phya Tak Sin’s com¬ 
mand to be an emblem that the kingdom had recovered from its 
reverse and Iiad regained its former greatness. The casting took 
place in the Suan Mongkhut (Mongosteen garden X the site of the 
present Wang Lang Hospital, cm Friday the 1st day of the waring 
moon of the 4th month in the year 1130 (A. D. 1777). # 

& 

No, 30. l$|b m Bnvru nou * ifr flu flu-— 

"Ti io Tiger that endureth hunger." Calibre & niw 

Charge 2 catties. 

This gnu bears the inscription and therefore 

belonged to the King’s guard in the days of Ayuthia. 

* Its name is not included in the List of Royal Names, 

nor in the MS. 

No. 31. A pair with Na 26 (<p v ). 

No. 32. o. ||. E|JJ fife]' (16) HU _££- 

"The Wind that destroyefch the Earth.'’ Calibre 6 niw 

Charge 21 catties. 

LE SANQUXNATRE 
by Berenger vid : No. 17 

It belonged to the Wang f Luang—-the first King's Palace. 



( 24 ) 


No. 35. o. x. 2 jbu ft) fiu (1) 

"The Kliom who dives into the Earth.” Calibre 4 niw 

Charge 2$ catties. 

I am told that this is the nickname of the famous Khom 
general, Okya Dccho ( ggf) [j'j ) who was able to inflict severe 
injuries on his enemies by the secrecy and rapidity of his movements. 
No matter what precautions they might take, they never were aware 
of his presence until too late; and he disappeared from one place and 
reappeared in another with such facility that he was given this name. 

d 

No. 36. o. z. wjtSfiw ilnu snmvl ( 59 > fin- 

" Phra Isuen, conqueror of the Universe.” Calibre 8 niw 

Charge 8 catties. 



A large plain gun with the design at the touch-hole similar to 
that of the Nations Class, and a figure resembling a Harpy on the axle. 

•to . 

No. 37. o. x. fj/q JT£J jfa ujju (0 fill - 

" The fierce Farang who shoots straight.” Calibre 4 niw 
. ... Charge 2^ catties, 

vid : No. 2. Nations Class. 

No. 38. o. II. pm Ttiru UCM tpfl ( 49 > Charged /c&tties. 

“ Khon Tarn who exhibiteth power.” 

Another Berenger Oun. vid : No. 17. 

It belonged to the Wang Na, the second King’s palace. 

This name docs not appear in the list of Royal names, which 

however contains one rather similar 3UJ fWlfl IICJCW tjVlS (49). 


0 


Nos. 39. 

tfri&Yi nm a uq m 

t t • 

6X3 


m 


and 

* Akhanirut” 

Calibre 4 i 

t niw 

40. 

(No name) 

Charge 1£ catties. 
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A pair of European guns each bearing two coats of anna 
Efio first of those is harry of sis horizontally* with supporter, an 
angel J a wings. Above it is a coronet with five leaves, and this 
again is surmounted by an eight pointed star. 

'.The second coat of anna is that of the Kingdom of Lyon and 
Castile (Spain)* which at first sight seems to prove that the weapons 
arc of Spanish origin,* 

I have been unable to identify the first coat. Sir Hercules 
Heed of the British Museum very kindly instituted inquiries at 
Madrid* but without success. 

Above the arms No. 39 has the inscription 

BEKNADINO !B. TJ. AN,D. 1624. 
and between them the name & M A I E 0 

No. 40 lias a fuller inscription 

ALEXO DE TEXEDA 1625 
and the name S, MIC VEL 

The cyphers after the name BERNADINO on the earlier of 
the two guns must bean abbreviation for DE TEX EDA. The 
makers were doublets near relations, father and son, or possibly 
brothers. 

The year 1624 was the forty- third of the sixty years captivity 
of Portugal* Philip II of Spain having been crowned Xing of 
Portugal in 1581, It is just possible, therefore* that these Guns may¬ 
be of Portuguese origin* although they bear the arms of Spain. 
When they were cast Philip the IV. was on the throne* hawing suc¬ 
ceeded his father in 1621 at the age of sixteen. 

It must have been a time of considerable activity in the 
arsenals of Spain* for the 30 years’ war had commenced in 1618 
and it would seem probable that the two cannon S. Maieo and 
& Miguel -^ere originally intended for use against the forces of the 
Protestants. 

* Bpunjili piftuea of eight hewing ti.it ai-ms of Spain and inscriptions 
Ferdinand VI* 1791. 

‘ Carolus HI, 1795. 

were recently fan ad in the Malay PenfllittLu by Mr. It, Afloy Moore, 

Iha relatione of the Spaniard* with this part ot ilie world lira* I behEvo* 
ionrewht obscure. 


( 26 ) 


te * 

k ~ g>o _ 

No. 4i. ^j:urwHi(8«) niaju bui mu 

« Conqueror of Hongsa.” Calibre 6 niw 

Charge 2* catties. 

LE (CAMELEON.) by Borenger, vid : No. 17. 

The Siamese name suggests that this gun wns cast to take part in 
a victorious campaign against the Burmese. Phya Chakkri invaded 
Tenasscrim and made himself master of Tavoy in 1792. As this 
gun is dated 24th September 1767 it probably accompanied his 
forces. The name may have been conferred after the event. 

Nas. 42 and 45. A pair of British guns each bearing two 
heraldic devices: 

(1) , On the fore part of the gun, an carl’s coronet sur¬ 
mounting a ribbon in which is inscribed the motto 

PROVIDE NT IAE MEMOR. 

Enclosed within the ribbon is a crest, three arrows in pale. Depending 
from the ribbon is the Stur of the Royal Guelphic Order of 
Hanover. The motto is that of the Order of the Rue Ci-own of 

Saxony. 

(2) On the after end of the gun, an earl’s coronet, below 
which appear the arms, with supporters and motto, V I R T U T I 
NON ARMIS F ID 0, of the Earl of Wiltou. 

Reference to an old copy of Burke shows tlrat Thomas 
Grosvenor, born 1799, second son of Robert, 1st Marquis of West¬ 
minster, succeeded to the Earldom and Viscounty of Wilton through 
his maternal grand-father, Sir Thomas Egerton (died 1814), whose 
surname and arms he assumed in 1821. He was a Knight Grand 
Cross of the Guelphic Order of Hanover (G. C. H.) and a Knight 
of the Order of the Rue Crown of Saxony. 

Without doubt these two guns were connected in some way 
with that nobleman and were cast in the first part of the 19th century. 
I have not been able to discover how they found their way 
to Siam. Inquiries addressed to the present Earl have, as yet, 





5a My,' 1 • ■ 
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met with no response, but as the second. Earl was Commodore 
of the Royal Yacht Squadron, it- is not impossible that lie 
visited this country in his yacht and presented them 
to the reigning monarch. Another English nobleman, the 
Duke of Sutherland, came here in the R. Y. S. fr Sans Four " in 1888 
and ai\ account of that visit is given by Mrs. Florence Caddy in her 
book “ To Siam and Malaya" published by Hurst and Blackett In 
1889, She speaks of the armament of the vessel and mentions 
i( three shining revolvers at the head of each sofa (in the deckhouse) 

a frieze of nine Winchester rides, which fire J 5 charges each 
without reloading, and a magazine of ammunition In a cupboard 
handy by. AH this, with the bi-a^is cannon, on the deck, is for 
defence against possible pirates in the China Seas/ 1 ' If the seas 
were so unsafe in the late eighties, a vessel of similar type visiting 
these waters half a century or so earlier would Undoubtedly have 
mounted some useful guns. 

Another, and perhaps more probable, explanation of the 
presence in Siam of these British Guns is to be found in 
the History of the third reign of the present dynasty 

IMWrm rUmfiVl cn) Where it is on record that at the conclusion of 
the first Burmese war the British presented two bronze cannon 

(tiu Ivinj mrw intfeiJ nm), calibre 5 niw, to the King in return for 
assistance rendered by the Siamese. 


No. 43. o, y, jy] jjvn fTlfl ( 34 > m 
i( Fire, the great Destroyer 


Calibre 5 niw 
Charge 2 cattles. 


No * M - §• il&H mj m pis isa . ( 2S ) 

" Plong Tau (the hunter) who breaks the Tiger's nock, ” 
A pair by Luang Banchong, vid: No. 20 

No. 46. A pair with No, %%, 





The Chinaman who disembowels 
vid: No, 2, Nations class. 


V,' & wjrmncjmnjl™ m —j— 

“ Phra Kan, destroyer of the Earth/' Calibre 8 niw 

Charge 8 catties, 

A large Siamese gun : a pair with No, 38, (q.v.) 


No. 43. o, i. tLUU UW mU C s ) ’ 

" The Bunnaii who thrusts with the Lance 
vid: No, % Nations Class 


o. | Anil Tjmnf^e) mu 

" The Arrow of Narayan.” 
by Luang Banehong. Yid: No, 20. 


, No. 60. o. * m ru nun m (6) 

“The Macassar who Destroys the Camp.” 

Nations class vid: No, 2, 

A large colony of Macassars were settled in Siam at the end 
of the seventeenth century. Those at Ayufchia m$de insurrection on 
1.4th September 1688 and, bat for the disclosure o£ their conspiracy 
' a few hours before the rising was timed to begin, might have suc¬ 
ceeded in gaining possession of the country. It seems that they 
were expecting assistance from their compatriots abroad, for a fleet of 
forty Malay vessels was sighted off the bar about the time of the 
rising. The suppression of this was a bloody affair. Their habi- 
radons were fired, and women and children perished in the flames. 

All who survived Were made prisoners, L 

BEHS^KHESgaKr'- *■ ■ ■.. ‘vi•' / rSygflSMSS® 

The district of Bangkok known sa “ Maceasan " takes its name 
from .these people, 

: ym 

A full account of the insurrection is given, in John 

’ ■■ -N '' ■ 

Anderson 1 ? “ English intercourse with Siam in the seventeenth 

- » 

century 




p. EEREII 


f DC COCHJ CHNA 
CHAt^PAE CAMBOAJOAO 
VJWCRVSAE ES£M IG 70j 


Crown and inscription on No. 54. 


No. 47 H Pbra Kan, Destroyer of the Earth* " 


To face pase 29. 














Na 6i. ljnu MK (87) riTCftil b U‘1 BtJ -^1^: 

*' Subduer of Augwa,’' 

LE S AN OUINAIEE 
by Berenger vid: Nb, 17. 

This gun also was probably with Phya Chakkri on his expc 
ditioii against Burma in 1793. 

Nos, 52 and 57. a pair of smalt cannon bearing in relief 
a crown and the 'date 

1S80. 


No. 53. u m Ls ntrt <ss) nrew vn in m —|— 

f< The brave Dragon.” Calibr^ 5 niw 

and Charge 2 catties. 

No. 64, tmi Is T\U (86) 

" The fierce Crocodile.” 

* . . .. , i -i ■ .’L, ■*■ ■ ■ 

are a pair bearing a Crown and two inscriptions, one in Chinese 
characters, the other in Portuguese, which latter eMablisbea the 
fact that the weapone were made in Indo-China in the year 1'667 

and 1670 respectively by one loan da Crus. 

, 

A sketch of the design of the crown and a copy of the Por¬ 
tuguese inscription were sent by'Professor Coedfes to the Rev. Father 

p it”" ’ 

Cadi fere at Hud, who sent in reply some very interesting note?, of 
which I give a translation, 

\V. r •.7?v T +h .* y: 7*57 : K ) y ■’ * .y 7*18855 

The first of these is an extract from a memoir written m 
1747, probably by if. <?e Vettliomme, fn OoOTiecfioh With the 
visit of Monseigneur de Coricfee, and preserved irt the iaifthTv^Si 
of the Foreign Missions in Paris. This memoir exists in 
duplicate in the archives of the Jesuit Printing Press in Hongkong, 
from whence comes the copy in Father Cadi fere's possession. Tim 
extract, which throws some light upon the identity of loao da Crus, 
the founder of these two Guns, runs as follows :— 

- 7 -, . . ; m 

r Tt is useless to object that the Jesuits had a residence therfe 
(at lii6'L r uc) before the French. As a matter of feet this is What : r |;^ 


happened:—A Portuguese or Spanish half-breed, a founder of can¬ 
nons, came and offered his services to the King; the offer was accept¬ 
ed and lie was installed at Thd-Dfic where all the gun founders were 
accustomed to live. This Catholic half-breed persuaded the King 
that he had need of a Priest of his own religion to help him by his 
prayers to success in his work. The King sent to him a Jesuit, who 
lived for some timo in the house of a Christian woman, and died and 
was buried in the'garden of the gun founder. Are we to conclude 
from this circumstance that the Jesuits had a residence at Tho-Diic 
this being the only one of them who, up to that date, had lived in 
that village, and he, not in his own residence, but in the house of a 
stranger ?” 

"It is true that the persecution being somewhat abated, the 
Jesuits obtained the positions of Mathematicians to the King: then 
this prince assigned to them for their abode a garden in the village 
wherein this Father built a house but did not dwell long on account 
of thieves.’* 

The second note is by one Father Renault who died in 1898. 
He copied the memoir at Hongkong. This priest played an 
important part at Hu^ in the events of 1885 and knew the citadel 
perfectly. It runs thus:— 

“From other documents (seen by Father Renault in the 
archives of the Foreign Missions at Hongkong) he (the half-breed) 
was called ‘Jeandela Croix’. This name was to be seen in the 
Portuguese inscriptions upon numerous pieces of cannon which were 
broken up and sold by the French in 1888, 1889 and 1890, bearing 
dates of 1600 odd.” 

"I believe I have myself seen, may be in a document, perhaps 
upon a piece of artillery, the signature of this founder spelt thus:— 

. • 4 Ioao da + .' ” 

The third note concerns the date. It is an extract from a 
memoir presented to Cardinal de Bernis on the 29th July, 1770, by 
M. Boiret, on the occasion of the visit of Monseigneur de Coric^e. 
(This memoir is preserved in Paris in the archives of the Foreign 
Missions, and in duplicate at the Printing Press of the Society at 
Hongkong, whence comes the unregistered copy of Father Cad fere.) 
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"'la the year 1664 M. de Eery the, Viatr Apostolic of Cochin 
China, sent thither M. Louis Ohevreuil in the capacity of Vicar 
General This missionary arrived there on the 26th July of the 
eame year and found there three Portuguese Jesuit Fathers.,, 

Two of these Jesuits were at Fai Foo.the third was at the 

Court as chaplain of the founder of the King's cannon, called Jean 

de la Croix, a Portuguese from India.(M. Chevreuil) was then 

obliged to abandon everything, to take to flight, and to go and request 
from, tliisH Jean de la Croix an asylum which ho did not deign to 
grant him. 1 * 

" In 1604, then, Joan do la Croix was at Hus, In TkO-Dftc,” 

This brings us very near to the date of the earlier of the two 
cannon, 1667. 

The name of the Place, 

H 'In the 17th and ISbh centuries the town of Hue and the 
surrounding country were tailed by the old administrative name 
of the province, Thu A a Hod, and this name was spelt by the 
Portuguese and Dutch SRNUOA, SENUA, SENOA, SINGOA. 
We can perhaps recognise the first part of this name in iu the letters 
SEN which precede the date 1670. We should then have after 
the name of the Kingdom and that of the maker, and before the 
date, the name of the town where the camion was cast, HuA” 

ff Only the letters A.E E remain unexplained, for the 
word ECR A S' 5 would probably be a Portuguese word meauiug 
U&coroissemenb expansion. The whole inscription then 

would mean — 

FOR THE KING AND THE EXPANSION OF COCHIN CHINA, 
CHAMPA, AND CAMBOJA, EY IOAO DA CRUS AT HUE* 

1670, 

The Chinese inscription, translated into Siamese reads 

i uz tfej Lonpin ispra HfjwaLiwi rmliJ lJnu dnuln m m van sj 

tf In the year of the horse, the first of the cycle, His Majesty 
led an army to subdue the Southern region with whom were joined the 
Flags.”. ; ■; 
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The & vents to which the i ascription in Chinese characters 
alludes are probably the revolt of the T&y-sdn, and the date should be 
read 1774 A.D. 

" The Tay-sdn family was called after the village of T&y-sdji 
in the province of Binh-Dinh, where their ancestors were established. 
The revolt was started by Ngu£a-van-Nh4c, who, after gathering 
pirates and deserters, was strong enough to take in 1773 the citadel 
of QuLNbofa, A first expedition, sent by the court of Hue, was * 
routed. Tliis success induced a considerable number of Chinese 
pirates (probably the 53, ie. u Flags,” of the inscription) under the 
leadership of two Chinese, Tip Dinh and Li Tai, to join Nguyfen-van- 
■ Nh&o, and during the latter part of 1773, the rebels occupied the 
Southern portion of Annam* from Quang-Ngai to Phanrang.” 

" During the last months of 1774, the court of Hud sent fresh 
troops'againat them, under the command of Prince Nghi&m. Prince 
2£ghi£m being recalled to Hue to face an invasion of Tonkinese 
(who took the capital during the first months of 3775), Nguyen*eu'u- 
Dat took the command, but was finally defeated in April 1775.”* 

That expedition of \ 774 directed by a prince against rebels in 
the Soptb seems to agree with all the terms of the inscription. 

John Crawford describing his visit to the arsenal at Hu4 in 
September says:—“ the art of casting good braes cannon, under 
the direction of Europeans, appears to have been long known in this 
p^rt of the wprld, for among the cannon in the arsenal were a good 
number of very well founded ordnance, apparently of the size of long 
nipe-ppuuders, as old as the years 1GG4 and 1665. These had 
inscriptions in the Portuguese language importing tiiat they were 
cast in. Cochin China or Kamboja, and beating the dates in question 
with the name of the artist. Although very inferior indeed to those 
recently cast Under the direction of the French, still they wore very 
good specimens of workmanship." 


Fliatoiro Moddmo du Pujs <]‘Annum piif Charles B, Mnybon. p. LS5. 
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N ° SS - O 1*1 ttfm mi <46) ciibro IS niw 

IJ Upsetter of the Earth,* 11 

Thift iw a twia brother of Phrm Pliium. Vide No, 29, 

■ & 

No. 5a o Sum rtnu ftw (3S> m 

if The Eagle that gwallowath 

the Elephant/' Charge % catties 

Another largo Siamese weapon. It is without ornamentation 
and bears the inscriptions :■— 

cun 

flti*] —|— *| m rm <nm 
urn/ mu In <h im 

which signify that the gun belonged to the left wing of the Main Guard 
of the Tatnmet, mentioning a date,—the 13th day of the waxing moon 
in the year of the Tiger, the feixth of the decade—but unfortunately 
failing to record the month. It also seems to be stated that a circle* 
has been described: by whom or of what nature is not recorded. 

The date referred to may be in A.D. 1794 (Chulax&karaj 

: to 

No. o, if. y nwi (is) m 

“ The biting Chakra 
LE SAN GU IN AIRE 

by Bcrcnger, vid, No. 17. It belonged to the Wang Na. 

No, 59. 0. x. $ff\ ffo (5) pju ^ 

T 

cr The Maii of Bugle who runs amok 
Nations Class vid. No. 2. 

The Bugle (oi' B ugh is) are " a people of Malayan stock, origin¬ 
ally occupying the Kingdom of Boni in the south-western peninsula 





(fif. Gun No, l. ntHudn» t p. £J 



of the island of Celebes. , From this district they spread over the 
whole island and founded settlements throughout the whole Malay 
Archipelago. In disposition they are brave, haughty and fierce, and 
are said to be moro predisposed towards c running amuck ’ than auy 
other Malayans”. (Encyclopedia Britannica). The name of the gun 
exactly fits this description. In the Siam Repository, 1869, on p. 58 
it is recorded that a colony of Bugis under Dain Mangali settled in 
Siam in the middle of the seventeenth century. 


o- *r uu rcrijfl ( 35 ) m 

The Giant of Krabin 
By Luang Banchong. 
vid. No. 20. 


■ o- u m «u itm ( 29 > wu 

ti 

The Vampire who sucks blood”. 
By Luang Banchong. 
vid. No. 20. 


no. 62. o in lftstao ( 46 ). m —|— Calibre 8 Diw 

£ « The destroying Giant .” Cliarge 8 catties. 

This gun and No. 4 are named after guns of the Ayuthia 
period. No. 62 is highly ornamented and ends in a horn. The touch - 
hole is furnished with a hinged cover and there arc four large rings 
for lifting. Its total length is 201 in. This gun and No. 4, were 
cast, so I have been told, in the first reign. 


No. 63. o mr fiuw ritm sni uni <3i> m —|— 

“ Phra In, who hurls the crystal chakra,” Calibre 5 niw 

Charge 2 catties, 

by Luang Banchong. vid. No. 20. 


GUN MOUNTINGS. 

Of the foregoing weapons only those of the Nations class and 
the two silver inlaid pieces (Nos. 10 and 12) are mounted on 





No. 55. “ Uprooter of the Earth." 


No. G$. u The Destroying Giant" 
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Artillery 
(From a hook-ease 
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carriages of a modem pattern! The remainder are supported upon 
wooden truck-carriages with or without wheels. It is possible, how¬ 
ever, to have some idea of what their old mountings were like. A 
certain book-case in the National Library has a design id black and 
gold representing the four arms of the army of ancient days, horse, 
elephants, chariots, and foot. With the last are portrayed several 
pieces of artillery, very closely resembling certain of the guns in the 
collection (Nos. 0, 38 & 55), a circumstance which should satisfy any 
sceptic that the drawing of the carriages is correct 

Another book-case in the same building gives a very spirited 
representation of artillery in action, and illustrates the method in 
vogue of securing the required elevation by means of a limber 
tripod and trestle. 

In compiling these notes there has been little to go upom but 
the evidence afforded by the weapons themselves. No record corn 
corning them was forthcoming until quite recently when. I was 
shown the old MS, already mentioned. This records the dates of 
ceremonies held in connection with certain of the guns, but not the 
dates of casting. I think, however, that we may take it for granted 
that, where not otherwise determined, practical]y all those mentioned 
in that document were cast by command of Phya Tak Sin or bis 
successor. 

There are several European pieces for whose presence in 
Siam one would like to be able' to account. Many a ship's captain 
bartered a portion of his armament in the old days, but there tire 
certain weapons in the collection bearing royal or noble co&ts-of- 
arms and one with an inscription in Arabic characters £No, 11) 
which one u.sp+:n :r.s found their way here in other fashion. 


The EARLY USE OF FlftE-ABBJS ih SIAM 


Before concluding my paper I should like to say a few words 
about the early use of fire-arms iu Siam, The subject has been 
dealt with in a book entitled <£ The Art of War, Military Organisa¬ 
tion, Weapons and Political Maxims of the ancient Hindus/* compiled, 
enlarged and tamelfttfed, into Siamese by G. E. Gyrini, with original 
remarks oh the introduction: and ea-rly use of fire-arma in Siam, and 


comparative notes on Siamese and Hindu military usages, ceremonies 
and festivals; published by the Vajarindr Printing Press, Bangkok, 
1894. Being in the Siamese language this very interesting work 
can be but little known except to Siamese, and coming from the pen 
of such a scholar it deserves.attention. 

Gerini says that gunpowder was invented in India before 
the birth of Buddha and mentions the existence in the Ramayana 
of a passage concerning fire-arms, which supports this theory 
(p. 117). He states that in the writings of the Chihose and Arabs 
there are passages, which are to be regarded as trustworthy,, claim¬ 
ing that these two nations used fire-arms at a date many hundreds 
of years before King Ramesuen, whose date he gives as 746 or 
A.D. 1384. He quotes one passage from the Legends of Phra Ruang 

(m £JQ Wit IflLIJifl SUifflS WETO-J) p. 120, to prove that the people of 
Sifym knew how to use gun-powder and guns, both great and small, 
many years before the people of Europe. Translated it reads:— 
“ When Sukhodaya was still the capital and when the Siamese Era 
Chulusakaraj was first established, there were big guns placed at 
intervals along her walls.” He admits that this work is not alto- 
gefcher reliable, since it contains certain glaring anachronisms 
proving that it was re-written during or after the reign of Phra 
Raraathibodi II., subsequent to the discovery of America, but he does 
not entirely reject the evidence on that account. He says, however, 
that we must not understand that these guns were of th£ European 
description, but that they were of Hindu pattern called ‘Nalika' and 

a A 

‘Sa-tak-ni’ (UWC llfl RTJEQU). weapons which he describes upon 
pp. 52 and 70 respectively, where he states that the former were 
small and about the length of the modern English carbine, adding 

on p. 113 that they were made of bamboo, the latter — weapons to 

/ , 

slay a hundred men — were made of black iron covered with iron 

spikes clMeiu voim 

Gerini next quotes two passages, one from the Kok 
Montbien Bal, written in Chulasakaraj 720 (A.. D. 1358), 
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mentioning fire-arms in the army of Phan Tnthara-raja, the other 
from the Annuls of Ayuthia (Yol. I., pp, 25 and 20),* 
wliere it in stated tliat "in the year Chulosakaraj 746 (A, ■ D. 
1.384-5), the year of the Rat, being the sixth year of tlie decade. 
King Phrfi. Ramcsuen led an army against Pbyu Kampucha, who fled 
by boat, whereupon tlie King adored guns with cocks and triggers 

(1IU llfl PllJ) to be fired at the powder pot* {11110 PHJ) which were 
struck and exploded. 1 * The weapons here mentioned Gerini evident¬ 
ly takes to have been guns in the European sense (p. 123), and the 
two passages, he says, arc entirely credible because cannon had been 
in use in Europe since A, D. 1330, some thirty years before the 
first of these two dates. 

In searching foe - the latter passage 3n the Annals of 
Ayuthia, I lighted upon another (Vo). 1. pp. G and 7) stating that 
in the same year, 746 > when Fhra Rameaueu laid siege to Chieng- 
mai, artillery was employed to breach the wall, and that in the final 
assault upon the city fire-arms great and sum] I were employed. 

But how could the Thai people have obtained a knowledge of 
such weapons 1 Is it possible that there were Europeans in this 
Country as early as the year 1358 ? The route to the far east vij the 
Cape of Good Hope was not discovered for another' hundred and 
forty years* yet Gerini must have had some satisfactory argument 
in support of his theory that fire-arms of the European description 
had been introduced into Siam by that date. 

Is it not passible that the knowledge of these weapons 
reached this country by way of China ? There was constant inter¬ 
course between Siam and that country in those days, and it was 
customary to send ambassadors to China on the accession of a new 
Emperor. Moreover during the fourteenth century “there wag 
considerable intercourse between Europe and China, Hung Wu, 
who declared himself Emperor in A. D. 13G8, employed numbers of 
adventurers from the near and middle east and even from as far 
west as Venice; and soldiers fro in all Asia to the Caucasus fought 
hia battles in the South of China/' (Encyclopaedia Britannica, 


" Bl-jhJ ley’s Edition pp. and If7- 





History of China). From thence to Siam Is not a very far cry, and 
it would, therefore, seem possible that some bold spirits may have 
made their way to this country. Anyone with a knowledge of 
European fire-arms and how to make them would have been sure of 
a welcome. 

A decree of King Trai Loka (flUlflS UHJ WllmUITtl) 
given in the year A. I). 1454, contained in Vol. I. of the Laws of 

Muang Thai, (VIUW0 IrtW njJVflJIfJ UJfwllflfJ published by Bradley) 

defining the status* ( RTITi U1) of the civil and military officials 
mentions a corps of artillery with fire-arms great and small — 


) gun-founders— 313 V1fl0, powder-makers— 003 


P11 WU, and powder magazines, — yflbl Fin P1U. It seems certain, 
then, that the Siamese possessed a cannon foundry and artillery 
during his reign. 

Moreover care was evidently taken that the weapons should 
be used to the best advantage, for the decree goes on to speak of 

lift iw'u uu — European gunners, in addition to whom there were 
officers for the training of the troops according to European methods — 

mu wi atm tin. 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that the decree alludes to a 
contingent of Japanese — Q1H1 QjlJU. Such an organisation must 
have taken some years to build up. 

Here is evidence that eighty-six years after the accession of 
the Emperor Hung Wu, to whom an ambassador was sent from Siam 
in 1367 (Journal of Siam Society, Vol. 2, p. 11.) Europeans were in 
Siamese employ in connection with the use, and doubtless also the 
manufacture, of fire-arms. How could they have reached Siam 


* In feudal times the status of the Kind’s subjects was determined by the amount 
of land (U1 fields) actually or potentially held by them. This decree of King Trai Loka 
allocated the Amount to which each official was entitled. The custom, which still 
survives, was to regard every official post as entitling its holder to the tenure of so much 
land, the amounts ranging from 100,000 to 6 fields (rai.) 






if not vift China 1 For it in stated on good authority (Ency, Brit.) 
that " no trustworthy evidence of an explosive in India i« to be 
found until the 21sfc April 1526/' twenty-eight years after the 
Portuguese first landed on the Malabar coast* 

The Annals of Ayuthia mention Litis decree in the account 
of the reign, which began, they say, in 7£)6 (A. IX 1434-5). 
The version of Luang Frasert (vid. Journal of Siam Society 
Vul. VI. Part 3, p, 5) puts that date at H1G (A, IX 1448-9), and on the 
evidence of the decree itself King Trai Loka was on the throne in 
1454, for the preamble mentions the day on which it was given, 
Sunday the 10 th day of the waning moon in the year of the dog 
B.E. 1997, or AIX 1454* 

It would appear, then, that there exists a claim that flre-arnae 
were in use in this country in the last half of the fourteenth century; 
and that this claim is supported by the evidence contained in King 
Trai Loka’s decree that there was in existence a complete establish¬ 
ment for the manufacture of cannon and small arms, together with 
necessary ammunition, by the end of the first half of the fifteenth, 
century. Moreover such a claim is not lightly to be discredited, for¬ 
th o intercourse between Europe and China, and China and Siam 
during the fourteenth century was such as to reader the introduction 
of those weapons practicable. 

But, you will naturally ask, is there any evidence that firo 
anus wore known in China thus early ? Much has been written on 
this subject. It is impossible, to go fully into it all, but I must men¬ 
tion one or two authorities and their conclusions. In Ins book “ The 
Middle Kingdom (Vol! 2, p. 89) Wells Williams, referring to Mr. 
W. F, Mayers researches, says, “ No evidence exists of the use of gun., 
powder as an agent of warfare until the middle of the twelfth 
century, nor did a knowledge of ita propulsive effects conic to the 
Chinese until the reign of Yung Loh, in the fifteenth century — a 
thousand years; after its first employment in firecrackers." 

* i'lit date of lire define* ns ^iveu in hind^cy 1 * edition,, It. F- lyiils, ig obviously 
wrong, but,aflsumiiiK ttimt the ligure 2 :sa misprint It>v dS.wo obtain the data 1998 which 
ooijicidea with the period of the reifin- TlknE year was not the ysfurof the Dof* hut tlw 
neset ftfter, Prince Pajurong, therefore, holds Hint 190T. or A..D, ME* 13 the correct 'lute 
of the dflunf. 

Vid, History of Simn by H, It. H- Pi'ince Duutpng Vol. I p. 4G9.. 


Professor Schlegel, however, in his work T’oung Pao (1902) 
on the invention and use of fire-arms and gunpowder in China, prior 
to the arrival of Europeans, says:—“ We read in the History of the. 
expedition sent by Kublai Khan in 1293 to punish the King of Java, 

that.the anny was divided into three bodies in order to attack 

Kalang; it was agreed that.they should meet at Daha and 

commence the battle on hearing the sound of the p’au," a word which 
Schlegel insists means a cannon firing shot, and he quotes a dozen 

Chinose passages in support of his contention. He continues.* I 

maintain that not only the Mongols in 1293 had cannon, but that they 
were already acquainted with them in 1232, ” for, we read, he says, 
‘io the Pai Pien (published in 1581) that on the walls of the city of 
Si-ngan (in Shen-si) was preserved a long time an iron cannon, called 
* Heaven Shaking Thunder ’ "; and an exact description of this wea¬ 
pon is given. 

"Somewhat later, in A.D. 1287, Kublai Khan, during his war 
with Nayan, employed in a nocturnal expedition 10 soldiers, armed 
with guns whose sound so frightened the enemy that he fled on all 
sides. ” 

“ We have thus no reason to doubt that the Mongols employed 
firo-arms in their expedition to Java, and iho Javanese probably 
learnt from them to employ them also. ” 

Marsden (History of Sumatra, 3rd Edit p. 347) equally says 
that fire-arms were known in Sumatra before the arrival of the 
Portuguese." 

“ In another Javanese poem, the Scrat Kanda, it is told that, 
in the battle with an army of Siyem (Siam), Kamboja and Sokodana* 
two large guns were captured, to which the names of Guntur Geni 

and Jagur were given. ”.“ the battle must have taken place 

(about) 1304, (forty odd years. before the battle of Crecy). It would 
prove at all events that the Siamese and Cambodians made use of 
cannon in their war with Madjapahit, as early as the 14th century. ” 

Gerini’s theory, therefore, lias the support of Sehlegel’s opinion. 


* SokocUna is a district in S. E. Sumatra. 






The only point, that seem* to be in doubt is whether tlio fire¬ 
arms usr/1 by the far-eastern peoples at this early data actually fired 
shot or merely discharged fire ft]id vaponm A passage' in the 
Annals of Ayuthia say a that Prince Iiithara-mja, a soil of King 
Tmiloko, in a fight against the forces of Naklioii in WOy (A,L>, H47) 
in which he took part mounted on an elophant, was surrounded by 
four hostile elephants and was shot in the forehead— 

Now although it may be argued that the word pjjj does not 110 - 
cuSHnrily mean a gun, I believe that the injury thus d escribed wm u 
gun-shot wound The incident occurred Koine sixty years before the 
advent of the Poi-tuguoHC. 

Tire MS, to which I. have alluded as containing a list of the 
names of the guns at the Ministry of War, contains also a copy of it 
very old treatise on powder-making for the purposes of war. As a 
matter of fact tire buok opens with tins treatise; the details which 
follow arc a later addition. 

This old treatise gives a number of prescriptions for mixing 
powder of various kinds ; one for the making of incendiary rockets; 
another fur discharging /lames with winch to terrify elephants, 
horse, and foot; others again for producing murk and darknesK; and 
there are also directions for the sikOoting of men and animals by 
means of soft bullets when it ri not intended to kill the victim 

? 

This last also goes to prove that the propulsive power of powder was 
known in Siam in those primitive time* when the discharge of flames 
and a loud explosion were sometimes auflicieut to scare an enemy into 
flight* 


Before I close I wish to express my deep gratitude to the 
numerous friends who have aided mo in the preparation of this paper 
especially to EL It, H- Prince Damrong, who lias given me much 
valuable in formation and done, me the honour to road and correct the 

r 

draft; to H. R. H. The Chief of the General Staff for permission to 
photograph tlio guns; also to those of my colleagues and pupils in 
the Royal Pages College who have rendered me assistance in translat¬ 
ing Siamese passages into English; and finally to Professor Cc&d&fc., 
at whose suggestion I undertook tlm task, and to whose active interest 
and constant collaboration its consummation is principally due* 
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At the conclusion of the paper the President, Mr. W. A. 
Graham, rose to move a vote of thanks to Mr. Sewell for the valuable 
and interesting record which he had compiled. Speaking from his 
own personal knowledge of the Pattani district the President men¬ 
tioned. that the old cannon foundry was a conspicuous object on the 
plain in going to Jering. According to local tradition, it never was 
finished, having been struck by lighting three times, and abandoned. 

There was no mystery, he said, about the Spanish dollars; 
they did not imply any connection between Spain and the peninsula, 
but were simply trade dollars, used when Spain had control of the 
supplies of silver. When he first went to Kelantan they formed the 
whole of the silver currency there. 

With regard to another point mentioned by Mr. Sewell, it was 
undoubtedly true that the captains of the sugar barques coming to 
Bangkok did barter many guns, some of them now to be seen along 
the banks of the river. They were thereby enabled to take on some 
private cargo, and the loss of the guns could be accounted for to the 
owners by the heavy storms encountered on the return voyage. 

Professor Cocdcs explained with regard to the manuscript 
from the National Library that the treatise it contained on powder 
making etc., for the purposes of war undoubtedly dated back to 1580. 
The actual manuscript was, of course, a copy. 

Mr. Crosby, referring to the inscription on gun No. 13, 

101 will Vntl said he could not attach to it the meaning “ Cast 
into the Lake,” but considered that it must U* taken to mean that 
the weapon was to be “ set up at the .South end of the Lake.” 

As to the date of the introduction of firearms into this part 
of the world, he entertained a profound scepticism with regard to the 
claims supported by Mr. Sewell. In Saying that, lie was referring 
only to fire-aruis of the western pattern, which no doubt were 
brought in with western trade. 

Alluding to Nang Tani, Mr. Crosby said it should be remem¬ 
bered that in the days of the early factories, Dutch and English, the 
ruler of Pattani was always a woman, and one who did not marry., 


Mr, Sewell replying paid that tlm translation of the inscrip* 
fcion to which Mr. Crosby objected was the meaning which Prince 
Damrong attached to it. Idia Royal Highness had told him that it 
wan a fact that shortly before the fall nf Ayuthia a number o£ gratis 
woic submerged in the lake by the Siamese, in the hope that they 
would tlni* escape capture. Mr. Crosby* meaning of the words 

mu was that, upheld l>y Phya Boron Raj atari in. 

With regard to the question of tile date of the introduction 
of fire-arms into Siam, it had always Ijc&n the accepted theory 
among Europeans that fire-arms were invented in Europe; but a few 
scholars were of the opinion that it was the people of Asia who first 
invented them. In his paper lie bad tried to bring For ward one or 
two arguments In favour of that contention. 





CONTRIBUTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
. INSECT-GALLS OF SIAM. 


therefore of interest to give a description of the galls collected by 
me during a few days trip in that country. Part of this material 
was collected in the direct vicinity of Bangkok, and part along the 
railway wliich connects Bangkok with Malalcka. 

On September 30th, 1920, I doparted, in company with the 
American botanist, Dr. J. F. Rock, from Alor Star for Bangkok Noi. 
Ihis is a three days journey through a very monotonous country, 
consisting almost entirely of dry or swampy grass plains intermixed 
with thin forests of Leucodendron and coastal marshes. Only in the 
surroundings of Tung Song were there hills covered with forest. Wo 
stopped at a number of small railway stations which are mostly 
surrounded by grass and shrub jungles. 

During halts at stations I had an opportunity to jump out of 
the car and to collect what was growing in the direct vicinity of the 
railway. Twenty-two galls were collected in this way, directly 
labelled and dried or partly preserved in alcohol. 

In Bangkok I stayed ten days. The surroundings of this 
capital consist chiefly of cultivated country. The real virginal forest 
does not grow near the city and in a few places only' are there rem¬ 
nants of the old flora. Dr. A. Kerr was so kind as to accompany me 
on some collecting trips and I wish to express hearty appreciation of 
the assistance given mo by him. Especially round an old temple, 
Wat Lum, in the dense shade of old T)inl»mr>ftpntis traae t ui ~ 




My collection, consisting of 37 different gal la, cannot of 
course give move than an idea o£ the gall-Horn of a country so rich 
in plants. Undoubtedly it will be easy to collect hundreds more In 
the uncultivated parts of the Kingdom. 

Most galls were found in open places among shrubs and hedges 
and only a few, as mentioned above, in shady places, In connection 
herewith it was to be expected that the greatest part of the galls 
would' be formed by the action of gullmitcs and only a few by 
itonida. In a former publication!L) on the galls of Java (in which 
country at tire present time about 1000 different galls are knowm to 
mo) I drew attention to the fact that generally the juicy gnat-gal is 
abound in the moist virgin forests while in drier regions mite-galls 
prevail Among the 37 gall producers there are 19 gall-mites, S 
gall-midges, 7 thripsea, 3 moths, 2 jumping-lice and one plant-louse. 

The literature cited consists chiefly of articles from my hand 
on the galls of Java ; they are mentioned as Java, Beifcrag, etc,, they 
appeared partly in the periodical v Marcellia iS edited by Prof. A, 
Trotter, Avellino, Italy partly in the (r Bulletin du Jardin Botankpie 
do BuitenzorgT The illustrations are bv the native draughtsman 
Hoesen, and show the galls in their natural size. Of the thripsgalls 
I collected 7 different kind8, The thripses are now in the possession 
of Dr. H. Karny, the well-known writer on tins group of insects. 
Some of the thripses collected are known from Java but others are 
new bo science. The description of this material will appear later in 
this Journal. 

Below follow the descriptions of the cecidia, those not yet 
described have l>een marked by an asterisk. 

DESCRIPTION OF TUTU GALLS. 

No 1, Acacia Lwtcophloea Wilkl 
Fam : Leguininoseae-Mimosaeeae, 

This is an near id-gat I caused by Eriopkyr.s aaociafl Nal. 

It is common in Java and mostly abundant on the infected 
trees. The material collected by me was part of a small tree with¬ 
out flowers, the determination of this specimen is therefore not quite 

(1) W, und J, Heelers, van Jjeeavfea’BftS'nvifuitii. JSinige (faSten ans Java. Seolufc&r 
Baiting. Bulletin du Jiutli.ii botankme de Buitenstar^. Si-rit H, No. 1H, 1915, jage 2 . 


sure. But the gall is in all points identical with the galls collected 
in Java by me. 

They arc only aliout ljJ-2 mm, in extent and developed on 
either side of the small leaflets, so as form a tiny elongated or ball 
shaped excrescence. The surface is glabrous. Inside there exists a cham¬ 
ber with excrescenses from the inner wall, such as is often found in 
acarid-galls. This chamber has an aperture on the under-surface. 
The wall is covered with white unicellular and unbranched hairlets. 

South-Siain. Wong Pong, 2/X 1020. Herb. 4748. 

Literature: Java Beitmg III. Marcellia IX. 1010. No. 01. p. 37. 

No 2. AUophylu* coll* Bl. 

Fam: Sapindaceae. 

Leafgalls caused by an acarid : Erbphyes allophyUn*< Nal. 

A very common gall in Java and Sumatra everywhere this 
polymorphous plant occurs. Towards the upper surface of the leaf 
develop small flat vesicles mostly of a yellow colour, The bladders 
are irregular and from 1-4 mM. in diameter. The under surface is 
covered with an erineum, consisting of long unicellular and un- 
branched hairlets. 

Bangkok. Wat Lum. 9/X 1020. Herb. 4778. 

Literature; Java. Beitrag IV. Marcellia IX. 1910. No 151. p. 168. 
•No 3. Azima mrmentosum Benth. 

Fam: Salvadoraceac. 

y Leaf gall caused by a gallmite. This 

gall is common on this plant which 
grows on uncultivated grounds and 
along roadsides. On the upper surface 
of the leaf there are little discs which 
are slightly convex, or flat semiglobular 
tA excrescenses. . See figure 1. On the 
under surface of the leaf they have the 
same disc-like form or they may be far 
pyVragSy less developed. But in the middle 
there is always a short chimney or 
■ funnel giving access to the larval 

cavity tenanted by hundreds of gall- 

Pig 1. A leaf of Axtna Sarmentflsum . 0 ' ' .. . 

Roxb.; with mite-galls. nutes. The mnerwall of the cavity and 
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the exterior are- glabrous. In the cavity there arc however deve¬ 
loped several exoreseense* which are attacked an the upperaule 
of the chamber. 




South-Sinm, Pnm, 2 Oct. 1020, No, 474ft; Bangkok, '5 Oct., 
1920. No. 47 5 a 

# No 4. Ijarriiifffani+t aeiita* tyula (J until. 

Fain: Lecythidace&e. 

Leafgalb caused by a gal I midge. In Java we have found a 
similar gall, also caused by a gallmidge, on the 1 caves iit Barrivujttmui 
spkata Bl, The galls form small circular flat awe!lings on both sides 
of the leaves. On the upper side of the leaf these swellings are 
only very low, they arc more developed on the underbid e. These 
small excrescences arc formed by the action of usually three lavvac, 
which live each in a very small chain her, lying near the centre of 
the gall. 

Bangkok, Wat Lum. 7 Oct. 192U, No. 47 (SS. 

Literature t Java, Beitrug HI, MaccoUia IN. 1910. No. 99 p. 41. 

* N o, 5, Car Ism avra-tidas L, (syu. Ardulna txmmdaa Sebum,) 


Leafgall caused by a gull-mite. Tins galJ 
forma small flat bladders on the uppersidc of 
the leaf, (see figure 2). They are mostly cir¬ 
cular or Ovoid ; 2—4 mm. long and broad and 
only £ mm. high, on the undersurface of these 
bladders there arc developed thin and h>ng 
excrescences which fill the cavity and are 
Covered with stiff pointed hairs, consisting of 
2-S tells, 

1- 

Fifi 3. A. Iflsuf with mile' 
giilln of L. 

South-Siam, Wang Pong. 20 Ook, 1920, No, 4747, 








No. 6. Coinbretum trifuliatum L. 


Coiubretaceae. 


Fijf. 3. A leaf with gall-mite gall# of Com Orel um trifoliatum Lent. 


Leafgall caused by a gall-mite. The plant on which this and 
the following gall were collected was not in bloom therefore it is not 
possible to name it with surety. But this gall resembles so striking¬ 
ly a not yet described gall found by mo near Batavia on this Com- 
bretum species, and the leaves arc so alike the leaves of Comhretum 
trifoliatum tliat I feel sure that the galls belong to the above named 
plant. 


The galls are small but high bladders on the surface of the leaf 
mostly of a yellow colour, slightly incurved at their base. They 
measure 4-10 mm. and are mostly irregular and ovoid. They are 
often so closely attached to each other on one leaf that this may be 
curved and wrinkled. (See figure 3). 


At the undersurface of the leaf thero is a wide opening giving 
entrance to the inside of the bladder. The wall is not thickened but 
covered with a dense white erineum consisting of long unicellular 
pointed hairs with a relatively thick wall. 


South-Siam, Rajburi, border of a lake op of an overflown rice 
field. 2 Oct 1920. No. 4749. 








# No, 7. Gmubrduvi Irifttliuinm L. 


I 1 dm: Ooi til 


Fi^, 4. A Lent wlfli mi&c-tffilk u-E Cmthrefttm trlfaliatnm VgM 


LeuL'gall tensed 1 >y a gull-midge. The Ijcii-Jyr of il jo leaf in partly or 
totally rolled; this rolling iw developed to the undersurface and often 
the leaf border contracted and convex, m nlav bo scon in the figure 4 
of this gait The galleh amber is only a thin canal, ten ant or 1 by tiny 
of white ^alUinid^e-larvae. 

■South-Slam, Kajburi, border of a lake or an over llowrc 
rku-fiold. 2 Oot,, 1920, No, 4750, 


No, 8, VvrdUf, mijjxt L. 

F a m: B or ragi miceae, 

Lcafgall caused by a gull-mite: Eriopliyw cortliae Nal. 
On the uppersurface ul the leaf are developed Irregular round 
bladders, mostly of a yellow colour. They are 2-5 iuM. in diameter. 
There may be found specimens which are developed in the opposite 
direction, i. e. h in which the bladder Is on the nether surface r 11te 
underside of the gall is covered noth a dense white eriueum con¬ 
sisting of long frilled and twisted multicellular hairs A very 
common gull, already described from Java and Celebes (Under tlie 
name of C. Suareolens Bh) 

Bangkok, in a Garden, 4 Qct,., 1920, No, 4754- 

Literature.' Java, Boitrag V, MoreelUa IX, 1910. No. Itfl p, 174; 

Celebes* Bulletin. Scrie II. No. XXL 1910. No, 14, 
p. 28. Figure 14. 


No. 0. CruLuluria Sulliuna, Audt. 

Fain: Leguminosae-Papilionacuno. 

A stem-gall caused by a inoth, GrapkoLita xul/rujilbnia. 
Snallon. The stems distend into short fusiform galls. Their length 
varies between 1-3 cM, with an elevation up to 1 cM. They are 
mostly situated at the termination of the twig, because the 'growth 
of the growing point of the twig is often arrested after the infection. 
The anatomy and biology of tin’s gall was also investigated by us 
The nourishment for the caterpillar is supplied by a eul lust issue 
growing into the cavity. 

Also collected and described from Java. 

Bangkok, 5 Oct. 1020. No. 4755. 

Literature: 1) Java. Beitrag I. No. 3. Marcellia VIII. 1909. p. 24. 
Fig. 3. 

a 

2) Uebor die Entwicklung und Anatomic ciuger Mark- 
gallon uud Uber Kali us. Receuil d. Trav. bot. 
Neerlandais. Vol. VIII. 1911. p. 16. 

•No. 10. Dijflcrocaritun ulatun Roxb. 

Fam: Dipterocarpaeeae. . 

A Ieafgall caused by athrips, Coryphothripa truchiceju*, Karny 
n. g. n. sp. 

Inquilino: GynaiJcothripa #iamcn*is Karny. n. sp. 

This gall was very common in the vicinity of an old temple 
near Bangkok. Practically all the young leaves of the seedlings and 
young plants of this giant tree were badly infected. The margin of 
the leaf is rolled over the undersurface and often the whole leaf- 
blade is curved downward and povered with yellow or redbrown 
spots, 

Wat Lum near Bangkok, 7 Oct 1920.. No. 4766 and 9 Oct 
1920, No. 4773. 
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* No, IT, Elytra'iiflu-: fflohom (Roxb) Engl, 

A leaf-gall caused by an Aphid. 

The young leaver are curved upwards 
like the aides of a boat; the margins, of 
tlifl rolled leaves meet over the middle. 
(See figure 5). In addition the leaf- 
blodo is slightly thickened and silvery- 
^eey on the outside. As the growth gets older the margins unroll 
of their own accord, so that, the animals can easily leave their 
clvy el ling place. I have found this gall in Buitenzorg, Java, but up 
till now it has not been described. 

South-Siam, Chaiya* shrnb-jangles. 1 Oct, 1&2.0. No. 4741, 


Fam: Loranth&Coae. 



I f i(f. jJ. A imf of KlfffrftlUlte 
fflohiWl Kn^. flullfsl by no upltim 


* No. 12. Enj-Mri^ spec. 


Fnm : Sapindaccuo. 



FJg. fi. A leftf of Ritpharin upce with mitO’jyitta, 


A leaf gall caused by a gall mite. The galls are irregular 
bladders. 2-6 mm. in diameter which resemble the galls on Com,- 
bretum trifoliatum Tent (See No. 6), "but they are not so large. 
(See fig. 6), The bladders are about 3 mm. high and mostly of a 
yellow colour. The underside of the bladder is covered by a velvety 
erinemnj which consists of unicellular and tiny hairs. 


Bangkok, Wat Lum, shady places. 7 Oct IP20. No. 4764. 
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No. 13. Ficus Benjamin a L. 

Fain: Moraceae. 

A leafgall caused by a phvsapod. A very common gall all 
over the tropics. Both parts of the leafblwle are folded upwards so 
as to form a small but broad chamber. The main nerve forms the 
backside of the gall and is slightly curved. Tin; leaf remains smaller 
than the normal leaf and is covered with dark, almost black spots. 
Inside the galls, which I have collected in Siam the following species 
of physapod were living. Probably Gynaikothrip* Uzeli Ziinm. is 
the gall former; the other ones only inquilines: Qynaikothrip* 
nov. spec. (vie. convolMnn) and Androfhrip* molastomae Zimm. 

Bangkok, 3 Oct. 1920. No. 4753. 

Literature: 1) Java. Bcitrag 2, Marcellia VIII, 1D09, pag. 90. 
No. 39. 

2) H. Karny und Docters van Leemven-Reynvaan. 
Ucber die Javan. Thysanoptorococidien und deren 
Bewohner. Bulletin Jard. bot. de Buitenzorg, 
Sgrie 2. No. X. 1913. p. 7. No. 5. fig. 2. 

No. 14. Fim* gl/merala Roxb. var. chiftagonga Kurz. 

Fam: Moraceae. 

Leafgall caused by a psyllidao. A very common gall in 
Java and Celebes. On the uppcrsurface of the leaf are developed 
irregular ball-shaped or oval excrescenses of a light green colour, 
about 4 inM. broad and high. On the undersurface there is only a 
small outgrowth with an opening, which gives access to the gall- 
chamber tenanted by a psyllid larva. The galls which were found 
in Java and Saleier (Celebes) are developed on the undersurface but 
as for the rest they are the same as the galls collected in Bangkok. 

Bangkok, Riverside, Klong Bangkok Noi. 9 Oct. 1920. No. 4775. 

Literature: Java. Beitrag IV, Marcellia IX. 1910. p. 179. No. 172 
Fig. 71. 

. Celebes. Bull. Jard. bot. S4rie II. No. XXI. p. 30. 

No, 22. 
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* No. 15, Fum* iflirtwntta Ttoxb, m ch ittafjon.gtt Kut^ 
Earn; Mm aecae. 


Leafgall caused by a gall midge. 
There are very Hat esc r esc eases on 
both side* of the leaf blade; about 3 
mm. or less in diameter. See figure: 7. 
The am-face of the gall is glossy with a 
yellow or reddish hue. Inside there is 
a very small larval chamber tenanted 
by a gallmidge—larva; the grown 
animals leave their chamber through a 
tiny opening oil the underside of the 
leaf. They were abundant on one tree 
growing on the-border of n canal. 

kr)Ik f\i Piriftr ffiamm/it Jtoxl?. 

Bangkok, Klong Bangkok Nni, 5 Oct. ] 920, No, 47ftk 

* No. Hi. Ficwt heter&phyllft h 
Fam: Moraecae. 

A leafgall caused by a gal finite. This gall closely resembles 
the mite-gall so prevalent on the Icavcs of Ficus amprlw (Burm 1) 
in Java and caused by Friophyfis iwteits Nal. The galls are tiny 
cscresconses on both sides of the leaf-blade atxnut 1 mftf. in diameter 
and 1 mnltf. high. On the upperaide they lire more or less spherical* 
on the underside of the leaf coniform and on this side the orifice is 
developed, 

Bangkok, Wat Lum, shady places. 9. Oct. U2Q, No, 4774. 
Literature: Java. Beitrag III. Marcell k IX. 11)10. No, 107, p. 44. 

No 17, Ficus hispid®, L. ill 

Fam: Moraceao, 

A leafgall caused by a gall mite. The same gall was found by 
me on the same Ficus in Sumatra (already described but under the 




erroneous name of Ficus hwrta Yahl), on Krakatau and in the 
botanical Garden of Penang. In Java where this* plant ia very 
frequent I did not find one single gall. Also Ruebsaamen mentions, 
a similar gall-growth on Ficus spec, of Pulu Web near Sumatra, The 
galls appear as light-green, granular, accumulations on the underside 
of the leaf. They are sometimes small but mostly they form irregu¬ 
lar* large patches on the loaf blade. On the uppor&ide of the loaf 
they are slightly concave and of lighter colour than the leaf ihsdf. 
They consist of irregular excve&censea in the form of a callus-tissue; 
these growths leave openings and channels for the animals to live in. 

Bangkok. Wat Lum. 7 Oct. 1920. No. 4747 
Literature j Beschreibungcn von Gallen aus Sumatra and Slumber. 

Bull. Jardiu. hot. de Buitenzorg, S£rie II. No XXI. 1316. 

p. 8, No 13. 

Ruebsoamen. Gallen aus Afrika nnd Assert. Marcellia X. 

1911. No 40. p. 12S. 

No 18 . Ficus return L 

Fam, Mcraceae. 

A leafgall caused by a physapod. The same gall as the al¬ 
ready described on Ficus Bmjami sm» It (See No 13), but the- sur¬ 
face is more reddish brown. Inside there live different species 
of thripseis but ver}' young galls ars only tenanted by one animal; 
tins proved to be Gyv^aikofhHps Uzdi Zimin. This species wit! pro¬ 
bably be the cause of the deformation, the other enc-s which arc 
often very abundant are the ijiquiJmes. Especially GigaTrfJwthripft 
elegants Ziaim. is very prevalent and often attached to the exterior of 
the gall. Mcsothrips jordani Timm, and Leptothrips ewisfrietns 
Karny lived also m the galta, 

A very common gall all over the tropics. 

Bangkok, 9 Oct, 1920. On 47? 2. 

Literature see under Ficus Benjamina L. (No 18). 

No 19. Fluggea mioroearpa Bl, (±= FI. virosa Baill.) 

Fam: Eupholiaecao. 

Leafgall caused by a gallmite, A very common gall in the 
tropical countries. On the upper or undersurface very smalt exeres- 
censes of a yellow or reddish colour, and not more than 1 mM, in 



diameter. On the opposite surface there is only a 1 ray f3iu4i.ll aper¬ 
ture giving access to the central cavity, 

South-Sbm, Surastlira. Doui, 1 Oct, 1920. No 4730; 

Bang-Saphan-Yai, 2 Oct, 1920, No 4744. 

Lifcraturm Java. Buitrag II M&iceHhv, Yol. VIII, 1000 ■ 

pag. 9 b. No 43. 

* No 20. Hymenodiclyon ptirvifolium, Oliver V 


Leafgall caused by a thrips. These 
galls rayemblti the fcliripsgaU on Aporv- 
sa miurovalyv Bl which in common in 
Java. This infection assumes the shape 
of closely strewn Ughtgreen bladders 
impeding the full development of the 
leafblade; mostly anastomosing or con¬ 
glomerating laterally so as to form 
compact bunches. See figure S. They 
arc I0-2Q mm. in diameter. 

Fig, ft. Two tlirips-(S*L]0 of H}ftiUM}dict}}m\ 

The name of the plant is not sure, but the material resembles 
■specimens collected in Cochin-China. 

The galls wore tenanted by tw T 0 species of physapods, 
JOwthrips nov. spec, (vie, ttiavus and HapLothrips inquiiin^ 
Fricsner. 

Literature: Java. Bolting YII. Bull. XY, 1914, No 359, pag. G. 

No 21. LoraflUhtw pentandr-ws L, 

Fain: Loranthaceae. 

Stem gall caused by a moth. These arc spindle shaped swel¬ 
lings of the young stem about 15-20 mm. long and with a longitudi¬ 
nal larval cliamb&r. This gall is very prevalent also in Java and al¬ 
ready described. 

Bangkok. 3 Oct, 1020, No 4769. 
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Literature: Java. Beitrag IV. Marcelliu IX. 1910. Pag. 186, 

No 186. Figure 76. 

No. 22. Mslantomu vudabathricum L. (=H. poiya/nthuvi BL) 
Fain: MelaHtomaceac. 

A leafgall caused by a thrips. Already known from Java. 

The learblade is folded or rolled upwards along the main- 
nerve and the two lateral nerves, forming long chambers. The 
exterior is mostly yellow or red coloured. 

There are mostly more than one species of physapods inside 
the gall, so that the real gull former is not yet known. In this 
material Dr. Karny discovered: M Mexothrijw jorduni Zimin, 
Gy'iiaifcothrips diaviccae in largo numbers and one specimen of 
AjulrothripH vielasUyrriae Zimin. 

South-Siam, Klong-Chang, 1 Oct. 1920 No. 4738. 

Literature: Java. Bcitrag I. Marcellia VIII. 1909, pag. 108. No. 69.. 

fig. 38. 

No. 23. AIcLothria spec. 

A stemgall caused by 
a gall-midge. A similar 
gall is common in Java. 
The young twig and ’ 
sometimes the leaf¬ 
stalks are developed 
into elongated plurilo- 
cular galls. See figure 
9. The infected parts 
may become curved. 
Internally long larval- 
chambers are perceiv¬ 
ed. I found two 
specimens on the same 
spot. Ono was of a green colour, the second dark red. It is possi- 


Fam: Cueurbitaccae. 



Fig. 9. Slem-gull of ilclothria epoc. 



ble that they developed on two different species of Melothria, but 
not being in flower they could not be identified. 

Bangkok, Wat Luui, 9 Oct 1920. No. 4770 and 4777. 
Literature: Java. Beitrag I. Marcellia VIII. 1909. png. 29. No. Id. 

fig. 8. 

No. 24. NephroUyitt cxaUalit Scholl, var. viun*lmui*i. 

Fam: Folypodioccao. 

A Icafgall caused by a gall-mite: Ertnphyrs jMwropus Nal. 

A very common gall all over the tropical countries; the galls 
arc mostly to be met with along the frond edges. They are globular 
or pyriform protuberances, and often constricted at the base. At 
the distal end there is an orifice giving access into a gall-cavity, 
divided into numerous compartments, by excresceiises proceeding 
from the inner wall, which is pilose with branched multicellular 
hairlets. A full description is to be found in iny study of these 
gall* published in the Annales du Jardin hot. do Buiteuzorg. Vol. 
XXXI. 1920. 

* Bangkok, in a garden. 3 Oct. 1920. No. 4751. 

Literature: Java. Beitrag I. Marcel!ia. VIII. 1909. No. 19. png. 31. 
figure 11. 

No. 25. Plucltea Indian Lcsa 

Fain: Compositae. 

A leafgall caused by a gallmite: Eriophycs micropus Nal. 

A-very common gall on this plant of the coastal-marshes, 
known from Java and Celebes. On both sides of the leaf the gall is 
developed as circular flat or semiglobular yellow excrescenses. The 
orifice is developed on the upper or on the undersurface of the gall; 
inside there is a larval chamber with pluricellular hairs. 

South-Siam, Tachang, 1 Oct. 1920. No. 4739; Bangkok, 5 Ock 

1920. No. 4756. 

Literature: Java. Beitrag IV. Marcellia IX. 1910. No. 193. p. 189. 
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No. 26. Ruellia rejien* L. (syn. DipleracuiUktui lanccoLatus Nees). 
Fam: Acantluvceae. 

I 

A leafgall caused by a gal) mi to: EriujiUyett tttn'eofhrU NaJ. 

A very prevalent gall in tropical countries. On the upper- 
side of the leaf small oblong bladders of a dark green or purple 
colour. On the underside this bladder is covered with a dense 
erincum, consisting of multicellular, branched huirlets. 

South-Siain, Patalung, 80 Sept. 1020. No. 4720. 
Literature: 1) Java. Beitrag II. Marccllia VIII. 1909 p. 114. No. 81. 
fig. 45. 

. 2) Erste Mitteilung Uber einigen Gallon aus Celebes 
und den Inseln siidlich davon gelegeu. $ull. d. Jai*d. 
hot. Buitemsorg, Sdrie II. No. XXI p. 42. No. 59. 
fig. 59. *, 



No. 27. Sulacio spec. 

Fain: Hipjxjeruteaceao. 

* 1 i 

A leafgall caused by a tlirips: Gynuikofltrijm clariprnni* Karny. 

A similar leafgall caused 
by the same animal was 
found in Java. Both parts 
of the leaf blade are curved 



Fig. 10. A leaf gitllctl by Uiripst-s of Stilncui spec. 


and rolled upwards so that 
the borders reach each 


other. The surface of the gall is rough and covered with small 
wrinkles. See the accompanying figure 10. 


South-Siam. Petahung. 30 Sept. 1920. No. 4730. 


Literature: Java. Beitrag VII. Bulletin. S6rie II. No. XV. 1914. pag. 
51. No. 487. 


No. 28. Sanduricum iiulicum Cav. 

Fain : Meliaccae. 

A leafgall caused by a gallmitc: Eriopfiyes xaiuluru i Nal. 

Prevalent in tropical countries, and occurring almost on every 
tree. Found by me in Java, Sumatra, Celebes, and Malakko. On 
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the uppcrside of the leaf are developed big bladders of a dark green, 
afterwards yellow colour. The underside of these excrescenaes is 
clothed with a dense erinenm consisting of long, straight hairlets. 

South-Siam, Langsueu. I Oct 1920. No 4743 ; 

Bangkok, 5 Oct. 1920. No 4757. 

Literature: Java. Beitmg VII. Bulletin. StSrie II. No XV. 1914. 

p. 51. No 488. 

No 29. ru'Uht L. til. 

Earn: Ronucratiaceae. 

A leaf gall caused by a lepidopt-eron. See 
figure 11. The gall is developed on the 
border of the leaf, mostly near its base. 
They resemble in form and size a wheat 
grain and are about 5 nun. long and 1 ram. 
thick. Inside there is a larval chamber 
tenanted by a caterpillar. Also collected 
in Java. 


Pig. 11. Leaf of Sonncrnlin 
neidn L. ftl. with two gall* 
caused by a lepidopteron. 

Bangkok, Riverside. 5 Oct. 1920. No 4758. 

Literature: Java. Beitrag III. Marcellia IX. 1916. pag. 58. No 144. 

* No 30. Trewitt. nudiflora L. 

Fam: Eupliorbiaceae. 

A leafgall caused by a psyllid. This gall has been collected 
•in Java, but it has not yet been described. They are yellow bladders 
on the upperside of the leaf, which aro contracted at their base, so 




that there is only a small opening on the undersurface of the leaf. 
They are of a yellow colour and their wall is thin so that the larval- 
chamber is almost globular and spacious. 

Rangkok. Wat Lum. shady places. 9 Oct. 1920. No 4783. 

No 31, Vangueria epinom Itoxb (?) 

Fain: Rubiaccae. 

A leafgall caused by a gallmifec. The twigs and leaves belong 
probably to the alx>ve named shrub, but JloWors and, fruit being 
not present, identification was not quite sure. The gall is the same 
as that collected on the same plant in Java. The galls are small 
bladders on the upperside of the leaf, slightly contracted at their 
hose. The surface of the gall and also that of the gnllehainbcr is 
covered with a thick hairgrowth. 

South-Siam. Tung Song. 30 Sept. 1920. No 4732, 
Literature: Boitrag Vf. Bull. d. Jard. hot S6rie II. No III. 1912. 
pag. 47. No 337. Fig. 150. 

* No 32. Vnrnonia elaeatjnifolia DC.* 

Fan i: Compositne. 


A leafgall caused by a thrips : Gynaikothrip .* 
nov. Hpec (vie. G.chaviacae and longicejw). The 
Iwrder of. the leaf is rolled upwards so as to 
form a long chamber. (See the accompanying 
figure 12 ), wherein the insects live in all stadia 
of development. Mr. Kamy the well-known 
thysenopterologist tells me that this gall is 
formed by a new species of Gynaikothrips, 
which will be described later. 


Pig. 12. A lest with 
thripfc-pnlU of Ymnonia 
elatngniffilin D. C. 


South-Siam. Takhoi, l Oct, 192Q. No 4738. 










* Xo 33. Yrmonin elamffnifolia DC. 


Fam: Compositae. 


A stemgall caused by a 
diptcron. The stems 
w\Y are slightly swollen and 

wgL the internodia shorter, 

so that the leaves re- 

,na * n near oftc ^ 1 °thev 

The growing point is 

Kjm gall and grows farther, 

forming a normal stem 
and leaves. Inside there 

^MgpMf V"v^ • avo one 01 ,nore l° n £" 

M n. . itudinal larval chain- 

t? 1 bers each tenanted by 

ml found this gall too in 

R the neighbourhood of 

Fig. 18. A stem of Venumia eUitncfnifnlin Saigon. 

D.C. (pilled by a diptoron. 6 

South-Siani, Nong Wai. 1 Oct., 1020. No. 4742. Bangkok, 

12 Oct., 1920. No. 4784. 


No. 34. Vi.trx 'pufy&tcnm Vahl. 

Fam: Vorbenaceac. 

A leafgall caused by a gallmite: Eriophyes 
cryptotrichn* Nal. A common gall collected in 
Java, Sumatra, Malakka and Cochin-China 
On the upperaide of the leaf there are small 
yellow or dark-green bladders. About 2-3 
mU. in diameter. The underside of these 
bladders is clothed with a thick erineum. 

South-Siam. Ban Lam Node. 30 Sept, 1920. No. ^731; 
Ban Nak 1 Oct., 1920. No. 4735. 
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Literature: Java. Boifcrag VI. Bull. d. Jardin hot. d. Buitenzorg. 
S<*rio 2, No. III. 1912. pag. 49. No. 342. Fig. 153. 


* No. 35. Viffix spec. 

Favn: Vorbenaceae. 



Fitf. 14. A teuf with finll-iuitc Ralls of VUex spec. 


Leafgall caused by a gallmite. This gall closely resembles an 
acarid-gall on the leaves of Vitrx lu ’terophylla in Java. On the un¬ 
dersurface of the leaf are developed quite a number of conical or 
club shaped excroscenses; densely covered with white hairlets, so 
that the galls have agreyish colour. See figure 14. 

On the upperside of the leaf, there are only tiny hairy pus¬ 
tules with a small orfice in the centre. Often two galls are grown 
together longitudinally so as to form a club with a broad stalk. 

The galls were plentiful on a shrub near the railway station, 
but there no flowers, so that it was impossible to identify the 
material. 

South-Siam, Surasthra Dani, 1 Oct. 1920. No 4737; 

Bang-Saphan-Yai. 2 Oct 1920. No 4745. 

Literature: Java. Beitrag 6. Marcellia X. 1911. pag. 90. No 249. 

No. 36. Wedelia bi.Jloro DC. 

Fam: Compositae. 

A leafgall caused by a gallmite. Common on tho tropical 
beaches and saltwater marshes. 


I have seen this gall-growth in Java, Sumatra, Celebes, 
Krakatau, Maiakka, Siam and Saigon. The galls develop principally 
on the undersurface of the leaf, among the ramification of the veins. 
On the uppersidc they are hardly visible. On the underside on one 
side of the top of the gall there is an aperture giving access to the 
gallcell. 

Bangkok, 9 Oct 1920. No. 4771. 

Literature: 1) Java. Beitrag VI. Bullertin. S6rie 1L N. III. 1921. 
No. 349. pag. 51. 

2) G&llen aus Celebes etc. Idem. No. XXI. 1916. 

No. 70. 

3) The galls of Erakatau in 1919. Annales du Jardin 

botanique de Buitenzorg. Vol. XXXI. 1930. p. 81. 
No. 23. fig 23. 

* No. 37. Wrightia moUinsima Wall. 

Fam: Apocynaceac. 

A leafgall caused by a gall-mite. This gall closely resembles 
the gall-growth on WriglUia j avail ica DC. collected in Java. On 
the uppersurfaco of the leaf there are developed semi-ball shaped 
cxerescenses about 2 mM. in diameter. On the undersurface is a 
conical outgrowth directed to one Nide. They are easily recognisiblo 
by their light-green eolous. Inside there is a spacious gall-chamber 
with a thin canal coming out on the top of the cone. This part of 
the gall and the inner wall of the canal is covered with long white 
hairlets. This gall was also very common in Saigon. 

South-Siam, Chaiya 1 Oct. 1920. No. 4740. 

Literature: Beitrag 8. Bulletin. S£rie 3. Vol. I. 1918. pug. 76. 
No. 698. fig. 698. 

Distribution of the gall-bearing plants among the plant- 
families. 

1. Acanthaceae. 

No. 26. KueUia repenu L., acaroceeidiuiu. 

2, Ai’oc^naceae. 

No. 5. Cartuxa carandcu * L., acarocecidium. 

No. 37. WriglUia vtMvaima Wall acarocecidium. 
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16. Moraceae. 

No. 13. Ficus Benjamina L., thysanopterocecidium. 

No. 14. Ficus glomcrata Roxb. var. chittagonga Kurz. 

psyllidocecidium. 

No. 15. „ „ „ „ Kura. 

dipterocecidinm. 

No. 16. Ficus heterophyUa L., acarocecidium. 

No. 17. Ficus hispida L. fil., acarocecidium. 

No. 18. Ficus retusa L., thysanopterocecidium. 

17. Polypodi ace ae. 

No. 24. Nephrolepis excdtata Schott var. m<>nstruosa. 

acarocecidium. 

18. Rubiaceae. 

No. 20. Hyinenodictyon parvifolium Oliver., 

thysanopterocecidium. 

No. 31. Vangucria spinotta Roxb., acarocecidium. 

19. Salvadoraceae. 

No. 3. Asima wirmenlomm Benth., acarocecidium. 

20. Sapindaceae. 

No. 2. Allophylu8 cobbe Bl., acarocecidium. 

No. 12. Euphoria spec., acarocecidium. 

21. SONNERATIACEAE. 

No. 29. Sonneratia acida L. fil., lepidopteroceeidium. 

22. Verbenaceae. 

No. 34. Viiex pubescens Vahl., acarocecidium. 

No. 35. Viiex spec., acarocecidium. 
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An Excursion to Lophburi 

(Paper read Before tjie Siam Society on tjie 
14th Decemheh 1921). 

The theme which I am going to treat of in this jxvper is not 
a new one, and has as a matter of fact already l>een the subject of 
one paper published in this Journal, namely, by Mr. R W. tiihlin in 
July 1908. It has also been treated in a mast scholarly manner by 
H. R H. Prince Damrong Rajanuphab, our gracious and learned 
Vice-Patron, in the first vol. of Ins Plira Raja Pongsawadan, to which 
I am much indebted and parts of which have been translated by 
Mr. J. Crosby, C. I. E., (to wliasc instructive notes I also am much 
indebted) and published in the Journal of the Siam Society (vol. 
XIII, part 2). 

When, I nevertheless, once more venture to write U]K)ii Iho 
same subject, it is not with the wish to vie with the learning of the 
above cited authorities, but rather as an attempt to present a resume 
of the entire history of Lophburi, which I think has w> fur not 
been undertaken. 

I. 

Lophburi is a very old city and as such has had no less than 
two gulden periods, one in antiquity and one of more recent date. 
The town is full of old temples and other interesting ruins, ami is 
therefore woll worth visiting, more especially as it is quite near to 
Bangkok — in fact only four hours travel by the Northern Railway. 
The city lies on a branch of the Mfinam Chao Phraya, called Menam 
Lophburi, 120 kilometres from the sea. and is built upon a sort of 
tongue of higher land stretching out to the Menam from the hills to 
the East of the town; to S. W. and N. it is surrounded by very low 
lying land, usually inundated during the rainy season. There is 
good evidence that some 1500 years ago the sea rolled its waves 
right up to the shores of Lophburi or at least to a point not far 
South of it. It is therefore easy to understand that when the Indian 
emigrants crossed the Bay of Siam coining from the Malay Penin¬ 
sula one of their first colonies would be planted here. The sources 
from which we can obtain information relating to the history of 
Lophburi are fivefold, viz: (1) Phongasawadan Nua (the Northern 


chronicles); (2) the old Chinese travellers' accounts; (3) Stone 
inscriptions; (4) the Aynthia chronicles; and (5), last but not least, 
the accounts of the French ambassadors, travellers and priests from 
the latter half of the 17th century. 

The name of the town was in the olden times Lavo. It was 
later on altered to Lophburi (often pronounced by tho peasants as 
Nokburi) and, according to the legendary accounts of the Northern 
Chronicles, was founded by King Kalavarnadis called the black 
Tissa from Tafodla A. D. 4G8. 

(Taksila is an old town standing on the banks of the Indus 
and the present Muang Tak Or Rahong probably got its name from 
that Indian city, as it was the custom of the Indian settlers to name 
their new founded cities and Kingdoms after those in their father¬ 
land). The date may seent ambiguous, but it must be remembered 
that there has been found in Lophburi (by H. E. Phya Boranraja- 
tanindr, the Viceroy of Ayuthia) an engraved stoncpillar which, though 
hearing no date, by the archaic form of the letters points to a date 
not later than the Vlth or Vllth century A. D., thereby confirming 
the approximate correctness of the date given by the Northern 
Chronicles, the accuracy of which is else, and with reason, so 
mistrusted. The language of tho inscription is partly untrans¬ 
latable with exception of some Mohn words, which record some 
gifts given to a Buddhist temple, and here an interesting question at 
once crops up. Who were the original dwellers of Lav6 ? Some 
authorities have thought that they wore Mohn, which the foremost 
Molm authority in this country, i. c., Rev. R. Halliday, has emphatically 
denied (see his paper J. of S. S. vol. X. part 3. p. 18) but at least 
they were a people speaking a Mohn-like language. Now whom 
have we left of a Mohn-like speaking people in Siam of to day ? 
We have the Lnwa of which scattered remains arc still to be found 
in many places, principally in Northern Siam, but also in West 
Khorat and Pefcchabdn, Nakon Svarga and Supan; these people 
speak a very Molm-likc language (see my paper in J. of S. S. vol. 
XII., part 3)i I therefore believe that the original population in Loph¬ 
buri as in the whole of the MCnam valley was Law a and that the 
untranslated part of tho above mentioned stone-inscription is Laws, 




too, i. e., a more refiued form of the Lawa tongue than the present 
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Anuraddha, the mighty warrior King of Burma, and had to acknow¬ 
ledge his sovereignty. Socn after the death of King Annruddlta, 
however, the Siamese parts of his empire regained their indepen¬ 
dence, bat instead of one, there were now three states, viz., Lani- 
pfln, Sukliotai and Lophburi. Of these at least the two lost were 
under Cambodian mmereirpify , which is proved by another inscrip¬ 
tion from Lophburi (in Cambodian this time). It dates from the 
reign of King Suriyavarman I. (A. D. 1002-1049) and mentions 
gifts given to a temple dedicated to the Cod Paramavasiuleva , i. e., 
Vishnu; Lophburi is herein called Lvo ; the gifts consisted of baya¬ 
deres, servants and rice from the land of Vdan 0 , and Dear Julavi- 
mana (the last named must have been the country lying around the 
present day Ayuthia; the second parts of its name signifying “ dwel¬ 
lings at the sen ” shows that Dvaravati lay near the sea). A later in¬ 
scription, found by the famous French traveller and archaeologist 
Aymonier in Wat Kho't engraved on the back of a statue of Buddha, 
dates from about A. D. 1109. This inscription (which also was in 
Cambodian) as well as the temple itself I have not been able to 
trace in Lophburi; perhaps it is identical with the Wat Khoi at Klong 
Kum about 24 kilometres S. W. of Lophburi. Before continuing I 
may mention a fourth inscription seen also by Aymonier, at Bang- 
Pa-In ; it is in Cambodian too and dates from King Sri Suriyavar¬ 
man Us reign; its contents relate to the rules of life for the Buddhist 
monks. Aymonier thought the last inscription to originate from 
Lophburi too, but I understand that this is doubtful. According to a 
•fifth inscription also in Cambodian engraved under a bas-relief re¬ 
presenting the chief of Lavo leading his troops (to be seen in the 
galleries of Angkor Wat), it appears that at this time, probably alxmt 
A. D. 1J50, Lophburi like the rest of Siam was under Cambodian over¬ 
lordship. We know that Sukhotai, as probably Lophburi also, cast 
off the Cambodian yoke about A D. 1256 or 1257 and according to 
H. R. H. Prince Damrong’s views Lophburi was finally conquered 
by Phraya Uthong shortly before he made Ayuthia his capital in 
A. D. 1350. The Chinese chroniclers tell us about two kingdoms in 
Siam, Sien and Lo-hu ; the first one has been indentified with Sukho¬ 
tai and the second one with Lav5 or Lophburi. According to the 



* Prince Damrong thinks that Vdan was the present Chaibadan at Nim S&k. 
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accounts ulvmt Mnlayu, a Malay kingdom in Sumatra, and parts of the 
Malay Peninsula, this Kingdom sent ambassadors and gifts contempo¬ 
raneously with Lavo to China in A. D. 1299, which shows that LavO 
though under Sukhotai’s overlordship had still kept a sort of semi- 
independence at that time. When Phraya Utong in 1350 founded 
Ayuthia ho appointed his son Plira Raines vara to be rnler of Lophburi. 
Ah will lHi known, this title iH still existing to-day, but its high bearer 
is at present viceroy of the Southern provinces in Malacca. The next 
time wo hear something about Lophburi is during the first war be¬ 
tween Burma and Siam, when it was conquered by the Burmese 
army in 1563. Five years later it was again taken by tho Burmese, 
but the sojourn in this Siamese Capua proved too much for the 
Burmese soldiers, who were surprised and badly beaten by the King of 
Wieng Cliandr, the latter having hurried to the assistance of tho King 
of Siam, besieged in his capital by the Burmese. Notwithstanding this 
victory the Lao king was soon after defeated by the Burmese and had 
to retire to his own country ; as a result of which Ayuthia was forced 
to surrender to the King of Burma. In 1581 we hear of one Yana 
Prajien strong in occult science — a “ Pu Viaet" in Siamese — who 
gathered a body of followers and occupied Lophburi only shortly after 
to meet his fate through a shot from a mutineer’s musket. In 1602 
Siam’s famous warrior King Phra Naresvara, an ardent worshipper of 
Vishnu and Siva at the same time as of Buddha, w T ent to stay at 
Lophburi for hia pleasure, an example to be followed by one of his 
successors, the well known King Phra Narai Maharaj. I do not intend 
here to relate in detail the events concerning Phra Narai’s Reign — how 
the Greek adventurer, the talented Constantine Pliaulcon, won the con¬ 
fidence and favour of the King to such an extent that he was raised to 
the rank of Chao Phraya Wichayen, how he constructed palaces and 
forts for the King and specially in Lophburi, which place King 
Narai had chosen for his summer residence since 1657, and further 
how Ph&ulcon induced the King to open diplomatic intercourse with 
France sending Siamese Ambassadors to- Louis XIV.’s court and re¬ 
ceiving French Ambassadors in Ayuthia and Lophburi; and finally 
how Phaulcon with his excessive zeal for converting the King to 
Christianity was together with his master overthrown by the envious 
noblemen, the leader of whom was Phra Phetr&ja, losing his life in 


168ft. All that has been described by various French writers (who 
call Lophburi Luvo), and has been set forth by Mr. Giblin, a former 
Director of the Survey Department, in Ids paper “ Lophburi past and 
present ”, published in the Journal of the Siam Society in 1908, much 
letter than I can do it After the revolution in 1688 Lophburi fell 
into oblivion and its architectural splendours became mere ruins 
overgrown with jungle, in which state they remained for more than 
160 years, until King Mongkut, the grandfather of His present 
Majesty, chose this as an occasional Hummer residence and repaired 
the walls of the citadel and one of the palaces (the wat-liko Chandra- 
visal). Sinco then the town has revived and is.now quite prosperous . 
in a small way, situated as it is in one of Siam’s most fertile 
regions. , 

II. 


We will now start our sight-seeing, — beginning with the big . 
templo lying close to the railway station and a little S. W, of the same 
It is called Na Phru Dlutin. Inside the brick walls built in a spacious 
square, stands in the centre a tall “Prang” built of reddish sandstone; it 
is approached from the East by a steep staircase which leads up to a 
now empty room where in pre-Buddhist days an image of a Brah¬ 
min god was placed The building is unmistakably Cambodian work. 
The foundations of two other towers are seen to the right and left of 
the “ Prang,” which is itself quite a fine example of the architectural 
skill of the creators of that stupendous and wonderful Angkor Wat 
The other buildings inside the walls are of a later date, and distinctly 
Thai; so is the big Vihara adjoining the Prang to the East, also a B<tt 
South of the Vihara and another building serving as a sort of 
entrance lying to the North of the Prang, and so finally are the rows 
of pracliedis and prangs inside the wall, all now in deplorable 
ruins. Inside the B6t are a great many stone statues of the 
Buddha sitting on the Naga, most of them of good workmanship. It 
is a pity that all this is allowed to fall into ruin, — one sighs for the 
Siamese Maecenas who will repair this grand temple. But will tliat 
ever happen ? From this temple we follow the railway going North 
and, a few minutes after, we stop at a temple lying to the East 
of the line called Nakon Khosa . it consists of a brick " Prang ” 
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View of interior of Phra Prang Sam Yot North to South 






chamber opens to the East and on the three other sides are niches, 
two of which arc empty, the third one containing a standing Buddha. 
Just behind this *• Prang", which itself is built on the top of a small 
eminence, the ground rises rather abruptly in the shape of a tall 
conical hill, at the foot of which are the ruins of a small temple. The 
top of the hill is crowned with another building, of what nature it is 
difficult to say, as everything is covered with an impenetrable 
thorny jungle. Probably it is another Prang.* Just opposite, i <•., lo 
the west of the railway lino, are the ruins of a temple: a Vilmra or 
Bdt, it is not cortain which. Some well-made Buddha statues are 
seen here. This temple is called by some Wid Phru Indra, while 
others maintain that this is the name of the temple described as Wat 
Nakou Khosa, which name they give to the temple called Phra 
Prang Sam Yot later on to be visited by us. We continue our walk 
and shortly after arrive at what is called San Sony (or San Plira 
Kal), i. e. the high sanctuary; it consists of a big pile of sandstone 
blocks and blocks mado of this peculiar natural ennent called “ Sila- 
leng” (latcrite) and is built in form of a pyramid with two terraces. 
On the lower one, which is approached by a staircase from the West, 
an ugly, modern, iron-roofed shed has been erected, and in this, placed 
on an altar, are to be seen a standing image of a four armed Vishnu 
or Narai, having on his right hand a smaller image of the goddess 
Lakshmi; a fine female statue without a head is leaning to the wall 
behind the statue of Lakslmn. It is a curious fact that the Chinese 
especially oddbe and worship these statues, probably from a busi¬ 
ness instinct thinking it best to keep on good terms with the local 
genii 1 Behind this “ San Chao ” we mount some more steps and 
arrive on the top of the pyramid, where we find another brick build¬ 
ing also of recent origin, inside which is seen a stone " somasutra ”, 
i. e., the stone on and in which the image of the god was placed. In 
the stone is cut a channel running round the sides of it and ending 
in an outlet beliind the image. This was made to get rid of the soma 
or sacrificial drink which the Bhramin$ poured out in front of the 
god during the act of worship. A sculpturo representing Vishnu 
lying on the snake Ananfca is also kept in this building. A mighty 

" Prince Damron# nays that it wim a stone temple on the crumbled remains of 
which a Viharn was built. • 



banyan tree grows close to the pyramid and in its leafy crown dwells 
a joyous company of monkeys, which arc quite tatno and will come 
down to accept fruit out of your hands. One is reminded of the, 
sacred monkeys living in Vial mil’s temples in India. Who knows! 
They inay be descendants of such animals from the time when 
Vishnu was Pwrarmulevn in this venerable city. Not far from San 
Song on the other side of the railway line lies the finoet of all the 
temples: Pltra Prantj Sam Yot. This temple consists of three to- 
wors.all built of sandstone and distinctly in Camlxxlian style but 
they are all connected with each other by galleries; the towers have 
doors to all four sides and are on the outside adorned with the sculp¬ 
tures typical of such buildings. As for instanco, over the 
western door of the central tower the god Indra sitting on the 
three 1 leaded elephant and on the comers of the terraced superstruc¬ 
tures, the sculptures of many Rishis (hermits). The snake motive 
so commonly seen over all Cambodian temple doors docs not lack 
here too, but it is more or less destroyed, the sculptured stones having 
fallen down for the most part. Outside the western door of the cen¬ 
tral tower are seen a Buddha sitting on a suake, three torsos, of 
other sitting Buddhas (one of which is sitting on a snake), also 4 
standing statues without heads. Judging from the ornamented belt 
of one of these, I believe it to represent a Bliramiu god. The in¬ 
terior of the temple is a real treasury of sitting or standing images 
mostly of Buddha; in all 7(1. Of these 45 arc sitting upon the 7 head¬ 
ed Naga, 4 may by reason of the diadems and the alxfence of cus¬ 
tomary monk’s habit bo supposed to represent the god Vishnu ; there 
are other 18 sitting Buddhas (on the Lotus flower) and finally U 
standing ones. It is possible tliat some of the standing ones arc re¬ 
presentations of disciples. Some are placed in the windows of the 
galleries and throughout the longitudinal axis of the temple you see 
them sittiug or standing everywhere, some hiddon in niches and 
and some placed in the centre of the towers. All the statues arc of 
sandstone,, many covered with a layer of lacquer upon which former¬ 
ly the gold-leaf was stuck. It is a curious fact that nowhere in 
Siam do you meet with so many Buddhas sitting on the .Naga 
(Phraya NaJi) as here in Lophburi, a fact which may be explained 
by the existence of a special snake cult here in the olden days. On 
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the Eastern.aide of the temple is a brick building which quite spoils 
the M ensemble ” of the temple. This building dates from Pkra Kami's 
time, inside are seen a big sitting Buddha—well preserved—in the 
middlo, and 7 smaller ones, of which four arc sitting on the Xagas, 
some (> or 7 well made heads, as also debris of a very big Buddha— 
the head alone is three feet long—arc lying around. From these debris 
it can bo scon how the statues were constructed, i c. t how they were 
built up of curved blocks and thereafter covered with a thick layer 
of lime. Leaving this temple we strike westwards and ore soon in the 
centre of the old town, where is standing another monument: three 
brick built towel’s called Devawttun or Thru Prang Khrk. The 
4 construction of the monument seems to havj) been begun by the 
Cambodians and finished by the Thai; the towers are quite well 
preserved. Of 2 smaller, square-formed buildings lying in front, it ., 
East and 8. E. of the towers, the last one is in the best condition 
having only lost its roof. It is a pity that the Chinese are jierniitt- 
ed to use these buildings as latrines, as also that hero, as at Na I’lira 
Dhatu, they are allowed to take bricks away from the ruins. Con¬ 
tinuing towards the west wo reach Pluiulcoti* Uouxc or palace consist¬ 
ing of 5 buildings constructed in a curious style, all rather narrow and 
. with windows the form of which reminds one of the .Saracenic 
style. Here resided the mighty minister with his .Japanese wire 
and here he no doubt entertained the French noblemen, otHcers and 
also priests. One of the buildings farthest west was in fact a chapel. 
From Phuulcon’s palace wo turn to the left to reach the citadel 
and King Narai’s palace, but before eutering the citadel let us turn 
to the light and stop just for a moment to visit 1 Vat Sao Tung 
T/umg where a peculiar octogonal Prachedi attracts one’s attention. 
In its whitewashed niches arc seen golden figures of standing, walk- 
jug or sitting Buddhas, which though undoubtedly of recent origin 
arc still worth looking at. 

i The Vihara dates, in its original form, from the time of the 
foundation of Ayuthia (A. D. 1350). At the outskirts of the temple 
grounds lie two buildings, one called Tuk Pichu the other T’uk Kho- 
chasaru. According to the views of Prince Damroug the first inuuo 
stands for the French word petit, i. small, while the other is derived 
from Khoiussau a Persian province, these buildings being occupied 




respectively by some French residents and the Persian ambassador 
to the court of Phra Narai. The citadel is surrounded by brick walls 
built in an oblong square aud divided in to 3 courtyards; there are 
eight gates, two on each face. Each of the four corners of the cihidel 
is built like a bastion and there are still traces of openings for the guns 
placed behind the walls. Wo enter the citadel by the X. E. gate, inside 
which is the house of the Governor; we are now in the first and lowest 
courtyard. Just opposite the Governor’s house, t. e., South, are the ruins 
of several two-storied houses, which served as nmgaxins for the King. 
They are appropriately called “ Phra Klang ”, one of the buildings being 
of more than ordinary interest by reason of the immense thickness 
of its walls and the remains of pipes debouching from the brickwork. 
This is the famous water reservoir, where the water led through 
under-ground pipes from Tale Chubsorn aljout 4 kilometres N. East 
of the town, was stored, aD(l from here directed to the fountains and 
the bathing basins reserved for King Xarai. A road between the 
Governor’s house and the u Klang ” leads through a tall gate up and 
into the inner courtyard on both sides of which were built stables 
for elephants. We do not, however, enter by this gate but turn to 
the left, still keeping inside the outer courtyard where wc examine 
the ruins of the houses destined for the King’s guests, also dungeons 
and fountains, whereafter we enter the second courtyard through a 
gate in the Southern part of the outer courtyard and sec hero the 
few remains left of King Narai's personal apartment called Phra 
Thi Nang Suttliaaawan. Of the four basins described by Gervaise in 
his book about Luvo, nothing is to be seen now. From this court¬ 
yard we walk up the curious sloping approach to a gate leading into 
the 3rd and upper courtyard. We have at once on our left hand the 
ruins of the audience hall called Phra Thi Xang Thanya Maha Prusat, 
a tall ugly building now without a roof; the interior is not big. At 
the end of the hall is seen the window behind which the royal 
throne was placed and in which the King appeared when he received 
ambassadors in audience. According to Gervaise the walls of the hall 
were covered with large fine mirrors brought out from Fiance and 
the buildiug itself* was covered with a pyramidical roof probably 
something like that of Dusit Maha Prasat iu the Ohakkri palace. 
To the left of the audience hall arc still two buildings more; namely, 




Northern enciente of the Citadel with Pratu WichaySn i.e the gate 
were Phaulcon was arrested by Phra Piiet Raja's Soldiers 
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the offices of the changvad and a wat-like one called Chftnrh^iwl 
lmilt hy King Mongkut. Behind these buildings were and are still bi¬ 
day two long row's of buildings where in King Kami's time, his 
harem stayed. Standing in front of the government offices one sues 
a gate in tho Northern wall. This is Pruln W Irhaym, and here 
was Pliaulcon arrested hy Phra Phctraja’s soldiers, laUa 1 on to he hsl 
out into the forest at Tale Chubsorn and killed there. A lot of small 
niches will bo observed in the gate buildings and in other places too; 
these wuro, according to Gervaise, ornamented with China vases on 
big days and — I believe — also used for placing lamps when illu¬ 
minating the palace. The fortifications were no doubt constructed 
by M. de la Marro, a French military engineer, who probably also 
built tho palaces and other buildings, which all look rather uncom¬ 
fortably narrow r and dark, l>csides being very ugly. The town is 
surrounded on three aides by high earthen walls and broad moats. 
Besides this there is an interior moat, which prolxibly represents the 
old Cambodian town boundary. But let us mount a horse and make 
a tour out to the famous Tale Chubftom. We clatter down through 
the streets, cross the raihvay line at San Song and are nearly at once 
in jungle. We cross the interior moat, which w'as formerly spanned 
hy a fine brickbuilt bridge, and soon afterwards we see the tall red 
Pratn Phanicrt, outside which and just opposite is the “ Phaniert 
i. r., tho elephant kraal, an enclosure surrounded by high steep ear¬ 
then walla At its Eastern extremity is a small gap through w'hich 
the elephants were driven into the kraal. We continue along a 
primitive cartroad through jungle and gardens, and now’ we stop 
again and there at our right hand is Sra Koo which served as a sort 
of filter and from which the w’ater was led through pipes into the 
city. Just opposite we see the tall red pile of an old Phrachedi called 
Wat Sat , quite overgrow’n with green bushes; and from here we soon 
reach Pak Chan, the sluice through which the water was led out 
through a canal of the same name from Tale Chubsorn to Sra Kgo. 
From this place we follow' the N. W. bank of TalS Chubsorn, from 
the top of which we look over this vast natural depression to the 
hills not far aw r ay, the sloping ground from the hills serving as one 
side of the embankments of the reservoir; on the other side were 
high earthen embankments. At present the reservoir is absolutely dry 



in the dry season; but in King Narai’s time there was prolwudv 
(aacmding to Mr. Jnvin, the late Adviser to the Survey Department) 
about 9 feet of water, so much that the King could have two small 
frigates navigating there. 'Phis reservoir has been named Chubsorn 
after the lake in which Rama dipped his arrows to harden them. 
We finally roach Pitra Thi Nantf )V?>, the King’s forest palace con¬ 
sisting of two not very pretentious looking buildings of the same style 
as those in the Citadel; it was here that the .Jesuit astronomers 
observed an eclipse of the moon in the presence of King Narai, Just 
before reaching the royal forest villa one observes four small wooden 
“ Siln Chaos ” erected on the embankment of the Tale, these are 
called “#S fan Chaophivtya Wisha-yen” According to popular belief 
here was the place where Pliaulcon met his death and the spirit- 
houses are erected to appease his spirit by the customary offerings. 
I think that this is tlu* only instance of a " Farang spirit ” so far to 
lie worshipped in this country. Wc return by the same route but 
instead of entering the Pratu Phaniert we continue following the 


moat Southwards finally crossing this at 


Pratu Khorat (lfcwWfil). 


Though it sounds improbable, I believe that this name must Imre 
some connection with the town of Khorat; perhaps in olden times 
pack-bullock caravans left for and arrived from Khoriit through this 
gate, of which only two pillars arc left. From this gate we ride 
through densojunglo intersected with some few gardens to a place 
called San Paulo, where some few remains arc left of the tower 
i ' belonging to the church built by Phra Narai for the Jesuit fathers 
and from here we regain our quarters. There arc still some few 
other places worth seeing, as for instance the tall phrachedi lying 
on an island Gob KSo just above'the town, at the famous Tung 
Thong Promathat, or some of the brick-built gates and bastions of 



which Pratu Chai on the Southern face of the city is a fine example. 
I finally take the opportunity here to tender my heartiest thanks to 
my friend Mr. J. J. McBcfch, who took all the photographs illustrat¬ 


ing this paper. 
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“ Phra ti-nang Yen ” King Phra Narai’s Summer Villa 
at Thale Chubsorn 


Pratu Chai or Southern City-gate of Mu’ang Lopbhuri 



Some Notes upon the Development of the 
Commerce of Siam. 



When wo. begin to consider the early trade of Siam we have 
to remember that* away bark beyond the time when actual evidence 
starts there lies a period of which we shall never know the history, 
and of which we can only venture to imagine something of the 
traffics and discoveries which were made. 

Wo may imagine, not, entirely without justification, that in 
that prehistoric time some degree of civilisation existed in this area: 
and we may add to that a further conjecture that foreign trade was 
carried on of a volume proportioned to the degree of civilisation, for 
it is one of the curious things about life that the more thoroughly a 
people engages itself in money-making — an engagement which, 
generally speaking, arouses almost the worst instincts of human 
nature — the more that people is progressing in the scale of civili¬ 
sation. 

' We have very early evidence tliat there were trading rela¬ 
tionships between neighbouring lands; and wo know that such inter¬ 
course must have brought ships along the coasts of Siam. The 
evidence of the earliest trado between India and China is, of course 
uncertain. Konncdy, quoted by Sir William Hunter in bis History 
of British India, “finds no positive evidence of an Indian wa-ltomf 
trad* with Western Asia before 700 B. C.” Hunter says: *• The dawn 
“ of history discloses the Syrian trade-routes in the hands of Semitic 
«races. The Chaldean or Babylonian merchants who brought up 
«tho Indian cargoes on the Persian Gulf, the half-nomad tribes who 
“ led the caravan from oasis to oasis around the margin of the central 
“desert to Tyre or to the Nile, tho Phoenician mariners who distri- 
“buted the precious freights'to the Mediterranean cities, were all of 
“ tho Semitic type of mankind. The civilisation of ancient Egypt 
“ created the first great demand for the embalming spices, dyes, and 
“ fine products of the East. But as early as the fall of Troy (1184 ? 
“ B.C.), if we may still connect a date with the -dSolic saga, Phce- 
“ nician seamen had conveyed them northwards to Asia Minor and 
“ the /Egean Son.” 


Tin's early Indian trade is a fascinating subject, but it. con¬ 
cerns us on I)’ for tin's reason — that there are grounds for supposing 
that concurrently with the Indian trade with tho West there was 
Chinese tmdo with India. The Chinese junk of to-day is very little 
removed in appearance from the type of vessel which sailed from the 
ports of Phoenicia. r n»e Plm*nicians probably pushed their trade 
as far as Malaya. Iluntev says that the ancient Too coinage or 
“ Knife cash ” of China has been ascribed to the sen traders from the 
Indian Ocean who, before G70 B. C., marked their hron/.e knives 
with distinctive symbols so as to convert them into a returnable 
currency. 

Hunter also refers to an account, written about 535-547 A.D., 
of the trade with Malalwr and the Eastern Archipelago, and the 
mooting of the sea traffic of Egypt and China in Ceylon. 

Now it is claimed for Siam that her dominion extended as 
far as Johorc. Wo may therefore assume that on the outward 
voyage in tho N. E. monsoon the junks from China touched land 
with which the name of Siam has been connected. Furthermore, if 
the junks did not take the course outside Sumatra, and I think it 
very likely that they did not, they would, in beating up the Straits 
of Malacca, kocp as far away as possible from the loo shore of 
Sumatra; and in all probability would put into a crock on the coast 
of the peninsula to water aud take in fresh provisions before setting 
out on the long run to Coylon. Such a creek might well have been 
on the coast of Kedah or on the island of Penang, whence^hey 
would have a favourable point to set their course so as to clear both 
Acheon Head and tho Nicobars. I think it is highly prolwble that 
if there were any marketable commodities to bo found along that 
coast, and anyone tliero prepared to do business, the Chinese, even of 
those days, would have been the last people to neglect the opportu¬ 
nity. Dye wood (sappan) and incense (gum-benzoin), may well have 
been loaded there. We have evidence of such trade later on on that 
coast. 

But apart from this possible early connection with an all-sea 
trade route there were in existence land routes along which traffic 
between China and India may well have passed at a very early 
period. The shortest of these routes was that between Chumporn 


and the Pak Chan liver, but there were others starting from Chaiya, 
from Patiyu, and from Pr&iL Anderson, quoting Gr« even veldt, 
mentions an “account in the history of the Liang dynasty (502-506) 
“ of a place called Tun-Sun, on the narrowest part of the Malay 
“ Peninsula, that was the terminus of a trade route across it from the 
“ East, and along which the commerce of India and China was enr- 
“ vied in those days, to escape the journey round the peninsula. Ac- 
“ cording to this Chinese account, the town was famous for a wine 
“ made from a tree.” Thus early we have evidence or a trade in the 
famous nipa wine of Teuasserim, for where there was wine We may 
be sure there was traffic in it. 

With this evidence to support us I think wo are justilied in 
believing that there was even curlier traffic across tho peninsula. 
The Chinese navigator does not care to venture tuo far out from the 
land; and lie would, therefore, try to avoid the open sea passage 
across the Bay of Bengal. Moreover, tho full run from China to, 
say, Ceylon would have occupied almost six months; the return trip 
would have taken another six months, by which time the S. W. 
monsoon would have been changing; and there would have been 
very little time left in which to overhaul the junk, take in another 
cargo, get a much-needed rost, and yet catch the N. K. monsoon for 
the next voyage down from China. On the other hand, they would 
have run down from China to, say, Chumporn on the end of the N.E. 
monsoon, discharged their cargoes for carriage overland, and return¬ 
ed to China with the opening S. W. monsoon. 

So much for conjectural traffic. 

Bowring obtained from Wade, Chinese Secretary of the snper- 
inlondoncy in China, an account of the relations botween China and 
Siam: and it is in that account that we find the first actual evidence 
of the foreign traffic of Siam. The first allusion, in the Chinese 
records, is made in the period 303-416 A.D. The first record of a 
voyage to Siam comes in 608-621, when a Chinese officer of the 
Board of Works went to Siam. Could he have been going to settle 
a teak contract? In 1281-1366 tribute was sent to tho Emperor of 
China. Iu 1386 a Chinese envoy was sent to Siam with thanks for 
100 piculs of popper and 100 piculs of sap pun wood. In 1387 Siam 
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sunt thirty elephants; aiul in 1389, 1700 piculs of sappan wood. In 
1391 Siam obtained standards of the Chinese weights and measures. 


Although the goods I have mentioned were not sent in the 
way of trade, but rather as tribute, it must bo supposed that the 
ships which carried the tribute earned also some commercial cargo; 
and in 1403 there is a direct reference to a Siamese trader going 
ashoro on the coast of Full Kieu. In 145C a Siamese envoy was 
sent to China to lodge a complaint about the plundering of a Siamese 
vessel by the Chains. The Chains wore ordered to give compensa¬ 
tion, but they retorted that they had merely paid back the Siamese 
in their own coin. In 1508 comes the first official record in the 
history of Siam, of misdemeanour by the Customs, but it is to be 
observed that the offenders were not the Siamese, hut the Chinese, 
the authorities at Canton having wrongfully levied duties on a 
Siamese ship which had been driven into port by stress of weather. 
In 1520 the collector of Customs at Canton lost bis head, not figura¬ 
tively but actually, for allowing one of his staff to trade with a 
Siamese ship. The laws against foreign trade are said to have been 
very strict at the time, but as ships with cargoes were voyaging 
back and fore it is only reasonable to suppose that there was some 
expectation of disposing of the cargoes; and probably the explanation 
is to be found in the general Eastern system of royal trading. 
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Records of trade intercourse with China continue until in 
1722 it is fouud that the Emperor commanded the inqjortation of 
300,000 piculs of rice from Siam. Further cargoes were sent, and 
in the reign of the Emperor Yung Chitig ninety-six Chinese sailors 
obtained permission not to return to China from Siam. From this 
I am disposed to think tliat the early Siamese trading ships were , 
navigated by Chinese. We have records in the seventeenth century 
to support this view, and the Dutch treaty of 11JG4 contained a 
clause by which the King undertook not to employ Chinese sailors in 

his ships sailing to Japan. 

r . . » 

In 1735 Siam asked that the restrictions upou the export of 
copper from China might bo relaxed. The request was not granted. 

* t * 

fty this time the rico trade between China and Siam was well estab¬ 
lished, and in 1751 Chinese bringing up more than 2000 piculs of 
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rice were rewarded with a mandarin button. If this rule had 
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remained in force some of our local Cliinese friends would be more 
gloriously arrayed fcltau the attendants at picluro palaces. 

lu 1744 Chinese were permitted to build .ships in .Siam and 
to sail them to China for registration. 

While this traffic wus growing into a settled condition of 
commercial intercourse, trade wus being opened up in other direc¬ 
tions. 

The first actual mention of a trading vessel in the China 
trade takes us lnick to 1403. There is a gap of nearly two centuries 
before a connection with Japan can be established. According to 

Satow, ** The earliest extant record.belongs to the year 10*00, 

** when a letter was addressed by the Shdgun Iyeyasu to the King 
“of Siam containing a request that some muskets,and incense known 
“ hi us as • eagle-wood,’ might be furnished to him. J5ut there is no 
“douht that commercial intercourse had taken place even before this, 
“ for the original passports granted to Japanese junks trading to 
“ Siam, or rather to the Malay states of Ligor and Patani, then, as 
“ now, forming a part of the Siamese Kingdom, are still in existence, 
“ dated as far back as 1592.” 

In 1599 and again in.1602 a juuk belonging to Patani visited 
Japan, luiving an envoy on board. There is proof that in 1(504 a 
Japanese mercliant was resident in Siam, and that junks passed 1>ook 
and fore on his business, and between 1609 and 1615 there are 
records of ships’ passports having been issued to various Europeans 
for trade with Siam. One, dated 1614, was issued to the famous 
Will Adams, the first Englishman to settle in Japan. 

Satow gives a long account of the early seventeenth century 
trouble with tho Japanese merchants and settlers in Ayuthia, In 
this it is mentioned that in 1033 there was a Japanese fleet of over 

300 vessels at Ayuthia. 

# * 

It is clear tluit the Japanese connection with Siam’s commerce 
must have been very powerful; and concurrently with thiB traffic of 
Japanese ships there was considerable trade between the two count¬ 
ries which was in the hands of the English and Dutch, who wore 
well established in Japan by this time, and competing with the 
Japanese for the Siam trade. 
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In 1636 Japan was closed to foreign intercourse, but an ex¬ 
ception was made in favour of the Chinese, and the Dutch and 
English were permitted to trade with Nakasaki under very restricted 
conditions. The trade with Siam collapsed, as far as its former par¬ 
ticipants wore concerned It passed into the hands of the Chinese. 

The principal commodities exchanged appear to have been, 
from Siam : — ivory, sappan wood, gunj^wder, camphor, European 
cloth, gum, deer - skins, hides, and ray skins; and from Japan : — 
horses, cotton cloth, lacquer work, tea, porcelain, and,copper. 

The pioneer seamen of China and Japan were almost as great 
figures, in their way, as Marco Polo — who returned from China by 
way of Malacca in 1295 — as Columbus, da Gama, d’Albuquerquc, 
Davis, and Drake. I say " in their way ” because I think it unlikely 
that either the Chinese or the Japanese wero prompted by a desire 
for adventure or discovery to embark on the stormy and unknown 
soa& Their voyages wore probably merely the natural result of 
venturing time by time a little further along the coasts of the Chiua 
Sea, in search of trade. They do not seem to mo to have shown 
anything like the courage of, for instance, Bartholomeu Dias, who 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope — the Cape of Torments, as he 
called it — in I486 with two ships of 50 tons, and put back only 
because his men rebelled. 

But these Eastern navigators played their part in the deve¬ 
lopment of Siam’s trade, and while they were doing so certain daring 
Western adventurers wero opening up the connection between 
Europe and this part of the world. 

The success of the efforts to reach the East by sailing round 
the Cape of Good Hope may be attributed to a great extent to the 
Papal Bulls of 1493, 1506, and 1514, by which the Pope very kindly 
portioned o\it the unknown world between the Spaniards and the 
Portuguese, As the Spaniards claimed the western half of • the 
Atlantic the Portuguese were forced to the East. In 1497 Vasco da 
Gama left the Tagus, a week or two after John Cabot, sailing from 
Bristol, on his way as he thought to India, had discovered North 
America; and in 1498 da Gama had sailed across the Southern 

Indian Ocean and reached Calicut. Others followed, and soon the 

■ . 

Portuguese had established themselves — the first European powers 


in the East. In 1508, with the object of cutting off the Mohamme¬ 
dan trade between Malacca and the Egyptian ports, do Soqueim was 
sent to Malacca ; and in 1511 d’Albuquerque captured and fortified 
the town. 

From those days onwards until tho nineteenth century the 
history of the Far Eastern trade is often a history of war also; and 
in tho beginning it is a history of religious aggression as well. One 
wonders how far the militant missionary spirit of the West has been 
responsible for the existing hatreds. One wonders how far this 
country would have remained tolerant lmd the Western religious 
activities of the seventeenth century been successful. As human 
love is often but thinly divided from hatred, so it seems that the 
Christian religion, based on a gospel of love, has been singularly 
effective in arousing the worst passions of mankind. 

Tho Portuguese wore received peacefully in India. They 
found religious toleration; they were not long in establishing a 
reputation for licentiousness and cruelty which has rarely l>ecn 
equallod. The expedition of 1500 under Cabral carried, besides a 
powerful armament, eight Franciscan friars, eight chaplains, and a 
cliaplain major. Tho first act of this militant mission was to seize 
an Arab ship outside Calicut and another vessel in the harbour. 
This very successfully paved the way to a commercial and religious 
activity carried on at the point of the sword. Tavernier gives an 
interesting picture of the active side of religious life as it hod deve¬ 
loped in Goa in the seventeenth century. 

But to return to the subject of this paper; Anderson records 
that Tristan d’Acunha visited Tenasserim in 1516, and that in 1511 
Fernandez was sent from Malacca by sea to Ayuthia, returning over¬ 
land to Tenasserim. He also mentions “ Antonio de Miranda de 
“ Azevedo, the second envoy sent by d’Albuquerque to Ayuthia, had 
“as his companion Manuel Frageso, who went to report to d'Albu- 
“ querque on all matters, ‘ morchandi.se, drosses, and customs of the 
“ land, and of the latitude of the harbours.’ They proceeded by sea 
“ in the first instance to Taranque, and thence by land with horses 
“and draught-oxen to the city of Siao, and on their return they re- 
“ ported that the peninsula was very narrow on that side where the 
* Chinese make their navigation, and that from thence it was only 
“ ten days’ journey to the coast of Tenasserim, Trang, and Tavoy.” 



It is established that at this time there was trade between 
Tenasseriin, Ayuthia, and the Malacca Straits in benzoin and lac. 
The records of traffic, through Tenasserim, between Siam and the 
West, extending as far as Bengal and Cape Onardafni, are fairly 
full; and it is certain fcluit the Portuguese were not long in making 
use of their establishment at Malacca to take their share in the 
trade. 

In 1510 Coelho was sent as an envoy to Ayuthia, and in the 
next year the Portuguese opened up trade with Patani. Anderson 
mentions that in 1538 there wero three hundred Portuguese in the port. 

Between 1563 and 1581 Caesar Frederick, of Venice, 
marie a voyage to the East. He records that “ there goeth another 
"8hip for the said Captaine of Malacca to Sion, to lade verzino” 
(Brazil wood). He also records the capture of the city of Sion by 
the king of Pegu in the year 1567. In the same account he men¬ 
tions passing by sea near to the city of “ Tonasari ”. “ 'I'his city of 

M right belongeth to the kingdom of Sion, which is situate on a great 
"rivers side, which comcth out of the kingdom of Sion; and where 
“ this river runneth into the sea there is a village called Mergim, iu 
“ whoso harbour every yeerc there lode some ships with Vorzina, 
“ Nypa, and Benjamin, a few cloves, nutmegs and maces which come 
from the coast of Sion, but the greatest merchandise there is Vor- 
** zin and Nypa, which Jr on excellent wiue, which is made from the 
“ floure of a tree called Nyper. Whose liquour they distill, and so 
M make an excellent drinke cleare as chriatall, good to the mouth, 
“ and better to the stoinake,”* He goes on to speak of the medicinal 
virtues of tliis excellent wine in glowing terras and with a wealth 
of detail which, although interesting, make the passage somewhat 
unsuitable for inclusion in tin's paper. 

Following upon the Portuguese came the Dutch, who, as 
Mr. Blankwaardfc surmises in his excellent article in VEmd Kcmu>- 
tniqtLC, (November 1921), had probably visited Siam either on their 
own account or in the service of the Portuguese towards the end of 
the sixteenth century. Mr. Blankwoardt records .that in 1601 van 
Neck made & contract with the queen of Patani concerning commerce 
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in popper and the establishment, of a factory. Tn 1003 van dor Leek 
ami van Woarwyok hail visited Ayuthia. As a result of the latter 
visit t-lio Kin# of Siam decided to send an eml sissy to Holland; 
and in 1(J07 a party of four “mandarins" and minor officials sailed 
for Holland — the fi»*st iSiamosc to visit Europo. 

In 1(510 the Dutch had a station in Ayuthia, which was 
enlarg'd in 1012, and opened in 161J by Bamwor. Dutch oHtablisli- 
. monts were, also set np at. Junk Ceylon, Ligor, and Singora, 
principally for the trade in tin — the Ayuthia establishment dealing 
mainly in hides and Happen wood for the Japanese trade. 

The English had become acquainted with Siam before the 
close of the sixteenth century. In 1518 Master Will Barret records 
that " Belxuinuin Mandalalo comas from Sian." * I take this to be 
Benzoin. , 

Alxmt 1507 John Davis, whose name is for all time connected 
with the Arctic, visited the eastern coast of the peninsula. (In 1005 
lie was killed in Patani Bay in a tight with Japanese pirates). An¬ 
derson mentions that “ By the end of the sixteenth century Siam 
“(Ayuthia) and Tentuwerim had become known in England to mer- 
“ chants generally, as we find them mentioned in Foulke Grevil's 
“report on the memorial submitted to Queen Elizabeth, in 1(500, 

“ stoting the reasons why English merchants might trade with the 
“ East Indies, especially to such rich kingdoms as were not subject 
“ to the king of Spain and Portugal." 

», t . • « . 

At this period Patani was a flourishing port. It was “resort- 
“ ed to by ships from Surat, Goa, and the Coromandel Coast, and by 
“ junks from China and Japan.’* The English established them¬ 
selves there m 1012. In the same year they had set foot and housed 
themselves in Ayuthia. Upon arrival at the bar “ the native Shah- 
“ bandar of the port went down probably to receive King James’ 

“ letter, but mainly with an eye to a personal present. ’* The Shah- 
bandar was the Customs or port officer; but that is a long time ago! 
From Ayuthia two Englishmen went to Chiengmai, to trade and to 
report upoti the trading prospects. 
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The establishment, of both English and Dutch in Siam natu¬ 
rally led to their intrusion upon the Japanese trade. Anderson 
mentions that in 1017 the Sm Adventure , which was piloted by Will 
Adams, left Ayuthia for Japan with a cargo of 0,000 skins. It was 
a disastrous voyage: thirty-four of tho crew died at sea, and upon 
the arrival of the Rhip in Japanese waters there were only twelve 
men on board able to work. 

Visiting Patani now, one is hardly able to realise that, away 
hack in tho early seventeenth century, thoro were between four and 
five hundred Europeans living there. There is a record of ten Eng¬ 
lishmen holding a wit of board meeting in the year 1615 — ten Noi 
Haruj in fact — and the inference one draws is that the English 
colony must lmvo been of considerable size. 

It seems that the Europeans must havo overestimated the 
volume of trade which was possiblo in Siam (the same fault has not 
been unknown in later days, I believe); and before long affairs 
began to go badly with the factories. It must bo remembered that 
the western energy was not being applied to increasing production. 
Tho traders were solely ongaged in buying and selling. Moreover, 
their activities in this respect were limited. As in other eastern 
courts the King of Siam was the chief merchant of the country; and 
commodities bought and sold passed through his hands; and, worse 
still from the point of view of trade, through the hands of his min¬ 
isters and officials. 

The temptation to intriguo, one nation against another, must 
therefore .have been irresistible. There is no reason to believe that 
the early European traders bore the high character of their present- 
day successors; and there is no doubt that Ayuthia must have been 
a hot-bed of intrigue; with English, Dutch, Portuguese, Japanese, 
Indian, and Chinese all scheming against each other, and the Siamese 
officials sitting demurely looking on, and making a very reasonable 
profit out of the trouble. A dictaphone record of successive conver¬ 
sations between the “ Barcalon n and the merchants would he worth 
listening to. 

But it is to these rough mariner-merchants, these quarrelsome 
and often drunken pioneers, that Siam owes, primarily, the commerce 
winch enables her to-day to stand firmly on her own feet among the 








nations of the world. Throughout all the troublous years of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when the kingdoms of India, 
Sumatra, and Java were falling before the advancing tide of western 
aggression there is hardly a suspicion that the conquest of Siam was 
over seriously contemplated. Doubtless to the practical minds of the 
English and Dutch, bent on trade and trade only, the possible profit 
was not sufficiently tempting. And, on the whole, considering what 
trading conditions were in the East, the treatment the traders re¬ 
ceived was reasonably good. 

The quarrels among the merchants reached their height 
when, in 1618, the English Council at Bantam decided to make war 
upon the Dutch for the satisfaction of their losses. The English 
captured on the 5th December the Black Lion “ a richly laden ship, 

“ with rice, pepper and other commodities from Patoni.In 

“ April 1619, John Jourdain, president of the English factories, re- 
" turned from the coast of Coromandel, with the two ships the Hound 
" and the Samjtxon to ‘new establish, both with men and means, the 
“almost decayod factories’ of Jambi, Patani, Siam, and Succadamu... 

".They arrived at Patani in June 1619, to find the factory 

“ disorganised by‘the base and idle carriage’ of Edward Gilhuan... 

“.Adatu Denton went to the factory with the goods they had 

“ brought, and resided there while the ship lay at anchor in the 
“.harbour. John Jourdain’s movements had, however, been carefully 
“ observed by the Dutch, who Ho sooner knew he was at Patani, with 
“only two ships, than they sent Henrick Johnson in pursuit of him 
“ with three well-appointed inen-of-war, manned by 800 men. On 
“the 17th July, 1619, this strong naval division sailed into the liar- 
“ bour of Patani, and, taking up its position, at once attacked the 
“ two English vessels. The surprise, however, had not been so 
“sudden but that the English president might have set sail and 
«* engaged them at sea, where his chances of success might have been 
“ greater; but he disdained to appear to have run before his enemy, 
“as his doing so might liave damaged, in the opinion of the natives, 
“ the reputation his nation had established for courage. He deter- 
“ mined, therefore, to fight them in full view of the town, and ac- 
“cordingly never moved from his anchor while they bore down on 
“ him — conduct which one of Jourdain’s contemporaries said deser- 
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“ veil ‘favourable censure’, a verdict which every admirer of courage 
“ will accept. After a * five glasses fight’, ‘their noble president’ 
“ says Marinoduke Steventun, who fought on board the / found, * was 
“slain in parley’ with the Dutch commander, ' receiving li is death 
“ wound, with a umsket, under the heart’.” • 

The survivors of this fight were taken prisoner by the Dutch. 
Their treatment was uot all that .it might have been, oven in a 
brutal age. > It is described fully by Anderson, who also says that 
the Queen of Patuni undertook the protection or the English and 
their houses — at a price. Generally speaking, everything had a 
price, in those far-off days. 

The trade appears to have shown no signs of improvement; 
for both the English and Dutch closed their factories in Ayuthia 
about the year 102:1. But the Dutch were back again before 1620. 
I have obtained sonic figures of the rates of duty at this period, 
from The Hitflort/ of the M Wood Hciya, by H.K.1I. Ptincc Dam long. 
There were five methods of securing a revenue from the trade, viz., 


(1) Feus on passes — permissions to enter for trading. (Ka 
berk long or ka pak riia). 

(2) Import duties. 

(3) • Export duties. 

(4) Profit from the sale of Government commodities. 

(5) Pre-emption of import cargoes. 

It does not appear, nor is it likely, that the trade had dimi¬ 
nished. No doubt it had grown to some extent; but the Chinese 
had secured a firm hold on the eastern traffic, a hold which was 
strengthened after 1036, when Japan was closed to foreigners; and 
the trade of Mergui and Tenasscrim was probably carried largely 
first by Indian craft and later by Company’s ships from Masulipataui 
and Madras. The Company’s factory at Madras was established iu 
1639. 

About 1000 trade seems to have improved, ami the 
English factory in Ayuthia was rc-settled in 1002. A 
letter to Surat describes the goods vendible in tho Siam 
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market They are—cloths of various kinds, calicoes, chintzes, Joong- 
hoes, and long-cloths. A letter from the authorities at Fort.St. 
George, quoted by Anderson, dcscibcs the trade in 1663:—“ The 
“ Moors supply Siam with goods, which they send via Tennassan o, 
" but they carry them 40, dayes by land, and pay several 1 custonics, 
“ and are at about 50 p to. and charges more than ye goo<ls yt goe by 
“ shipping, soe yt if wee used yt Tirade, wee shall quickly beuto ym 
“ out The Dutch, it is true lade many shipps from thence, but y® 

'* most of them carry provisions for Malacca and Batavia, the rest are 
“ imployed wt\» Tynn, Elephants Teeth, Lead, and Sappun Wood, 
“ there isalsoc brouglitunto the place by shipping all sorts of South- 
" Sea com©, silk, Gold, and pcs. of Sugr, l>opp. Tuttanague, Am- 

“ber-Grecce, Muske, Agula, Beniamcn &c.when Mr. Blund- 

“ well was theirc, there was 15 savll of Dutch shipps, besides their 
“ Japan fleete. ” 

At this time the Dutch were move less at war with Siam, 
although it does not appear that their factory was closed; but in 
1664 they concluded a treaty by which the King undertook not to 
employ any Chinese in his ships going to Japan, and by which, also 
the Dutch secured a monopoly of the trade in hides, and the King 
contracted to supply them with 10,000 piculs of sappan wood annua¬ 
lly. In this treaty the Dutch attempted to secure freedom for their 
trade, and from the directness of the language used it is plain that 
the matter was considered to be ono of great importance. 
“ The Honourable Company shall be free to negotiate, deal, and 
“correspond with all persons no matter what rank they occupy 
“ whenever the Honourable Company may choose to do so, without, 
“as has happened before, being interfered with either directly 
“ or indirectly by anybody whosoever lie may be.” There is nothing 
of the language of secret diplomacy about that. 

The treaty also furnishes the first reference to extra-territorial 
jurisdiction in Siam. The clause runs:—“ Should (God forbid) any 
" of the Company's residents commit a grave ‘crime in Siam, neither 
“the King nor the Siameso courts shall judge him, but he shall bo 
“ doliverod to the chief of the Honourable Company, in order to bo 
‘* punished according to Dutch law : and in caso the said chief liim- 
“ self commit a capital crime, His Majesty shall iiave power to place 
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“him under arrest until notice shall have been given of the same 
“ to the Governor-General.” 

In 16U2 the French made their first appearance in 80011,111 
yie person of tlic Bishop of B 6 rythe. lfe was followed, in 16(14, by 
Francis Pallu, Bishop of Heliopolis. The priests made every effort 
to interest the King in their faith, although they received what 
Anderson calls “a rude shock” when they found that religion, as 
well as commerce, is subject to competition—Mohammedan emissaries 
putting in an appearauce in l(5(>8 to urge the claims of their faith. 

The Bishop of Heliopolis made a visit to Rome, and returned 
in 1 (>73 with letters and presents from the Popo and Louis XIV. 
In 1670 and 1077 more missionaries arrived; and in I UNO came 
the traders, following their pioneer footsteps. 

One does not like to question the motives of these notably 
good and brave men. Doubtless they were merely pawns moved at 
the will of the master minds in France, hut it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that the development of Siam might have progressed much 
more quickly, and on different lines, had not some of these earnest 
hut unpractical men set foot in the country. 

A Siamese embassy was sent to France, and in l(jN5 de 
Oliaumont arrived, to set the seal, as he thought, and as the sanguine 
de Oboisy thought, upon tho work of the missionaries. In their 
company was de Forbin, who remained to command the forces at 
Bangkok, and whose journal, like that of de Choisy, fa interesting 
reading, if only on account of the simple egotism disclosed. It is 
quit© clear tliat, like many another hopeful young man who lues 
come to this country, de Forbin imagined that he was destined to 
sway the rod of empire in Siam ; and it is equally clear that he 
imagined that he possessed the force of character to wrest that rod 
from the hands of Phaulkon, He was mistaken ; he was a man of 
no character at all, but 1 am grateful to him for one thing— he luvs 
shown ine where that old story of tho elephant and the tailor— the 
tailor pricking the inquisitive trunk with his needle, and the annoy- * 
ed animal passing on to return later with its trunk full of water 
wherewith to souse the tailor—where that dear old story of our 
childhood came from. The ovidence is incontrovertible because de 
Forbin saw it happen- 



Do Choiav mention* the war witli Oolconda, and state* 
that Siam had captured a vessel «»f Goleonda, and that 
six Siamese vessels l»a<lhecn fltt-id «>nt and an nod, throe command¬ 
er I l»y Frenchmen, ami three by Englishmen. 

This om l sissy was the beginning of tin* down Tall of 1’baulk on. 
T have said, tluvt .there is hardly a suspicion that the conquest of Siam 
was over seriously contemplated. 1 made that statement in a ijuali- 
iiod form because it is by no lneaiiH certain what was in Phanlkon's 
mind, or in the minds of Louis XIV and of Collicrt. Tho opinions 
of tlm English and Dutch traders arc scarcely reliable. After his 
change of religion Phan Ikon ceased to be a friend of either of the 
great companies; and the English, although at one time they sug¬ 
gested that King Charles should confer & title of honour upon him 
(the decoration bribe was not unknown then), wore particularly hitter 
because of Phaulkon’s former connection with their Company. What¬ 
ever were the motives which prompted the chief actors, there eah lie 
no doubt that the French mission of de Chaumont, followed by that 
of de la Loubere in 1G87, opening up, apparently, the most glowing 
prospects, resulted in a disaster which involved not only the French 
but the whole trading community and the development of the 
country. 

De la Loubere gives an indication of the commercial situation 
ill his time. “ The richest of the foreigners, and aliove all tho Moors 
“ have withdrawn elsewhere since the King has reserved to himself 
“ nearly all the* foreign trade. If is royal father did the same and 
** perhaps it has been the policy of Siam to act thus from time to 
“ time. Nevertheless it is certain that, commerce has nearly always 
“ been free aud tliat it has often flourished in Siam. Fernand Mandez 
“ Pinto says that, in his time there came every year more than a 
‘•thousand foreign vessels; now there are only two or three Dutch 
" barques." He goes on to comment upon the heavy taxation of the 
people, on the corvee, and on the lack of circulation of the money 
collected as revenue, stating that much of it never returns to the 
people, but remains in the royal hands. 

One result of this state of affairs was that the Indian mer¬ 
chants withdrew to Tenosserim and Mergui, where they had a free 
field for their trading operations, But Phaulko'n resolved to have a 



share in it for the King and for himself. He appointed, as Shall- 
lmndar of Mergin', one Samuel White, a Company’s servant. Tn 
addition to being Customs and port officer White was commercial 
agent Cor the King. It would appear that it was not remarkable in 
tlio.se days that a European Customs official should be expected to 
know something of commercial affairs. But that is a long timo ago. 

Before this had happened commerce had been grdwing very 
difficult in Ayuthia. The English factory had a large sum of money 
owing to them, and had petitioned, without result, for assistance in 
collecting the money. A cargo of English woollen manufactures, 
worth £10,000, arrived in 1081 ; but its sale does not appear to have 
helped the Company; for they began to make plans for leaving. 

The Company’s officers were unreliable — one of them ex¬ 
plained away the absence of 500 chests of Japan copper by saying 
that they had been destroyed by white ants — and the King’s officers 
were obstructive. Merchants were given no consideration; indeed 
they were imprisoned and pilloried; and things were plainly in a 
state of grave disorder. It is obvious that the primitive ideas of the 
court upon commerce were unsuited to the conditions of the trade; 
and one can see in all this welter of confusion, so prejudicial both to 
the interests of the country and of the traders, how unavoidable was 
the development of the safeguards which treaties and laws provide. 

Both sides insisted upon the preservation of the monopoly 
system. As we liave seen, the Dutch had secured a monopoly of the 
hide trade. They held also the privilege of being the sole tin buyers 
in Ligor, a privilege confirmed to them in 1668, in the ratification of 
their treaty of 1664. In 1675 the English were given a monopoly 
in tin in Chaiya, Chumporn, Tattang, and Pompin. Anderson thinks 
that Tattang is a small island in Chaiva Bay, and Pompin, or Phun- 
phin, is situated on another island in the Bay. He is, I think, 
wrong. Tattang is Thalang, or Puket; and Pompin is Pang Nga, on 
the mainland north-east of Puket. The concession was obviously 
intended to give the English the control of the tin at both ends of 
the overland routes. 

White at Mergui seems to have given mast of his attention 
to naval operations against Golconda, He was soon in trouble, and 
•was recalled to Ayuthia, where he was treated very coldly by 






Phaulkon. While he was there the Moccossar rebellion broke out, 
in which two English captains and four Froncliincn were killed. 
White returned to Mcrgui, and the Qoloonda war was prosecuted until 
the relations between the English Company and the Siamese becamo 
so strained that at last the Company determined to seize Mergui. 
A ship was sent thither. High-handed action was taken by the 
English, which aroused the anger of the Siamese; and on the 14th 
.Tilly 1()87 the people of Mergui broke liounds, and a massacre of tlie 
English ensued— White having the good fortune to make his escape. 

De la Louliere arrived in 1687 with a large suite of officers 
and priests, and 1400 French soldiers commanded by General dcs 
Farges. The following year Phaulkon was dead, the French were 
drivon out, and a new King was on the throne. The Dutch alone 
seem to have come untroubled through those troublous times. 

Both English and French seem to have made efforts to resume 
commercial relationships with Siam, 'but apparently without any 
direct results upon trade. Indeed the president at Madras proposed 
a private subscription war against Siam. That president’s name is 
known all over the world-to»day. He was Elihn Yale, after whom 
Yale University was named.* 

Trading conditions were not good. Piracy was only too com¬ 
mon in the Indian seas; and it was at this time that the renowned 
Captain Kidd, sent out to suppress the evil-doers, found piracy so 
attractive an occupation that he became the worst pirate of them all. 

A writer in 1678 gives a detailed account of the commerce of 
Siam at this time, an account which is to be found as an appendix to 
Anderson’s English Intercourse. From this statement we find that 
the chief products of the country were: —Agilla or eaglewood, areca > 
sappan, elephants, saltpeter, lead, tin, ivory; “all well, are 
engrossed by the King." His Majesty seems to have been 
content with about two-hundred cent, profit upon his trading. 

The “ more vulgar commodities wherein all p’sons have liber¬ 
ty to trade" were iron, rice, “j agar ah” (palm-sugar), timber, salt, raw 
liides, and cheroon ”. Anderson fails to identify cheroon. It is 
possible that it may be Karaboon (camphor), f 


• Anderson. 
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t Since this paper vtuk read it has been suggested to me by Mr. Greg tfiat 
‘oheroon” may be the Arabic “Karim” (bom). 
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Tho hnports were “ Rawo awl wrought silko, Quick Silver, 
Tntonnguo, Porcollnine, Wrought copper, and Iron Pans '. 

Much f>r this import trade was not for home consumption lmt. 
for sale elsewhere. Copper, spelter, and poivdain were, for instance, 
bartered for calico from Surat and the Coromandel coast. 

The shipping consisted of one or two yearly ships to Japan, 
and Canton, and sometimes to Amoy. A King's ship was sent- ovory 
year to Manila Other shipping, excepting two or throe vessels 
owned by other merchants, was iu the hands of the Chinese. 

The Dutch found their chief profit, at the end of the century, 
in their tin and hide monopolies, particularly the latter. 

The information available concerning Siam's coinmerco in the 
eighteenth century is scanty. Conditions were by no means favour¬ 
able to trade, for during the greater part of the century the country 
was the battlefield of invading and insurrectionary forces. The 
possession of Mergui and Tenasseriin was lost; and Ayutliia was 
destroyed. Tim city where once foreign traders gathered in their 
hundreds ceased for ever to be a commercial centre. • The condition 
of the country may be imagined from the fact that it was necessary 
to import rice to feed the people. 

That some form of commercial enterprise still remained we 
know from the Chinese records already quoted ; but, generally speak¬ 
ing, the trade of the country must have lain dormant. 

With the establishment of peaceful conditions, trade began to 
awake again; but the European portion of that trade was ho longer 
controlled by the great companies of the past, nor was it — and this 
is much more important — hampered by their jealousies and intrigues. 
The trade which was slowly but surely being built up was a fair 
trade, subject to the ordinary conditions of business competition. 
The day of monopolist companies had passed. They had served their 
purpose in a period when private enterprise, far away from the big 
markets of the world, was an impossibility; and having fnlfilkxl their 
mission, Time, in the pleasantly casual wav he has with his servants, 
dropped them gently into the stream. 

Royal trading continued until the reign of King Phra Nang 
Klao, who upon his accession announced his intention of not being a 
“•King merchant”. I have the particulars, t&ken from H.RH. 


Prince Dainrong’s Hixlory of iJtr. ticctnul JU'itfn, of u,n interesting 
voyage made by a ship, under (jovcrntiicut instruction, in the year 
1818. She appears to have nailed from Trang, carrying elephants 
and tin. 


Value Ticals 

of Cargo:—Elephants 8862 

Tin 8430 

Labour 1058 


Total 10250 


Ticals 

Cargo sold in India for 

Elephants 7205 

Tin 10851 


Total 18057 

Lass — Ka Tainiiient 2022 
Wages 1232 


3254 3254 


Net total 14803 
A loss of 4447 


10250 

• * •• •. • 

But the transaction did not stop there. The instructions were 
to bring back certain white cloth. The Indian merchant, however, 
was unable to furnish this cloth, and asked that the ship, might 
return for it in the following year; but he supplied four kinds of 
white cloth of a total value of Ticals 4350. 

Washing and Ironing this cloth cost Ticals 457 (the dhobio 
was doing well). The value of the cargo was, therefore, Ticals 4807. 
“Therefore,” says the letter from which I quote, “the Indian dealer 
still owes the ship Ticals 9956." (I make the figure Ticals 9996, but 
the account is near enough to accuracy for our purpose.) And Phya 
Xakon is ordered to tit out the ship with olephants and tin tile next 
year, to take this debt in cloth. • » 

. From a mere outsider’s point of view, it seems tlurt it would 
have been cheaper to bring the ship back light, and cut the loss of 
the 4447 ticals made on the outward voyage; for it will be observed 
that the shortage referred to in the letter is not on the capital ex- 
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pcnditure, kit on the proceeds of the sale, by which, oh I have 
shown, a loss of Tioils 4447 had already boon incurred. 

It was it poor commercial effort, but a flue- enotmplo of the 
folly of government trading; a lesson which the world seems to be 
alow to team* 

t[ As it was in the beginning 
Is to-day official sinning 
And shall be for evermore," 

Orawfurd gives some interesting details o£ the trade of Bang¬ 
kok in 1833, putting the whole of tliO Siam-China trade, carried in 
about 140 junks, at 561,500 piculs; and the trade with the Straits, 
Cochin-China, and the Gulf ports, carried in 200 junks, at 450,000 
piculs, Outside the junk traffic, commercial intercourse seems to 
have been negligible, except for a certain amount of trade with 
Penang by the overland routes. 

The land routes to Mergiij and Pak Oran were closed to trade 
after the Burmese conquest, and it is only in the lasffow years that 
t!ie last named route has been re-opened as a road. "When I crossed 
it a feu" years bade it was hardly even a track, Fraser crossed it 
in 1861 and found it rather trying. However he obtained some 
satisfaction from hie exploit, for he records solemnly in his official 
report that it 16 " a route quite unknown and has never been travers¬ 
ed by Europeans/' * Apart from the traffic of centuries, an official of 
his own government — Treinonhcere — had crows ad and reported upon 
it only eighteen years before. 

Harris, of Burney's embassy, speaks of the still existing 
traffic between Chaiya and Pung Nga, and on the souther! > routes, 
Trung to Kakorn Sritunmraj and Kedah to Singora, 

In Crawford's time the pepper produced in SUm was esti- , 
mated at 60,000 piculs; sticklac 16,000 piculs; sappan wood at 
80,000; ivory at 1,000; and fine cardamoms at 500. Teak was used 
as formerly id 'ship-building, but very little was exported. One in¬ 
teresting piece of information given by Crawfurd is thatpassengers 
s ‘ form the most valuable importation from China to Siam. The rate 
CE of jKwsago money between Bangkok and Amoy is eight Spanish 
“dollars, and between Bangkok and Changlim six Spanish dollars — 

""tljucicnancoiiba Iyperj Lckting to Ind&'Ckilyv, 1 ' 
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" ready money in both cases. The commander furnishes provisions 
(l A single junk has been known to bring 1200 passengers to Bang- 
" kok; and I. um told that the annual immigrations into that- place 
w may be moderately estimated at seven thousand/ 1 

In 1824 came Hunter* the first British-bom merchant to re- 
side in Bangkok* Mr* Adey Moore says that in 1R35 Hunter bad font 
vessels annually making voyages for him. 

In 1822 the Orawfurd mission* and in 1S25 the Barney mis- 
Ki[>n* came to Bangkok, The latter resulted in the abolition of the 
heavy duty charges on imports and exports, and substituted « uni¬ 
form measurement duty — a had arrangement* but, judging by its 
effects* a much better one than the system it superseded* undoubtedly 
because it put an end to the irregular and oppressive assessment of 
duties. One very important clause in Burney's treaty stipulated 
that merchants * shall be allowed to buy and sell without the inter¬ 
vention of other persons.' 1 In another clause it was stipulated that 
merchants w shall be protected and permitted to buy and soil with 
facility." One hundred and fifty years had passed since the Butch 
attempted to secure the same reasonable privilege, but still the couu 7 
try had not learned bow essentia] is liberty to trade. It was a very 
important matter* for* although the King had ceased to be a " King 
merchant/ 1 the right of pre-emption was still claimed and exercised 
by the Government officials, and trade was very seriously hampered. 
Cinwfurd mentions that an American ship which came to Bangkok 
to complete its cargo by taking in a small quantity of sugar* was 
kept waiting for about six weeks before it woe allowed to receive its 
cargo, 

4" ■* r ■ 

Ruschenberger* the chronicler of the Roberts American Mis¬ 
sion of 1886* says that,only two American vessels had visited Bang¬ 
kok .in eight years* although at one time there bad been at least 2200 

tons of American shipping in the trade, 

■ 

Tlsis writer gives particular's of the commerce in his time* 
although it is not clear whether bo is giving figures of production or 
of foreign commerce. I think much of it is inland traffic. 

The principal figures are 

Paddy *., 1*696*423 piculs 

Teak *.* 127,000 trees 
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Sapp&n wood 

200,000 

picul* 

Coconut oil 

000,000 

IP 

Sugar 

90,000 

>r 

Film sugar 

150,000 

jar* 

Salt 

a, ooo 

eoyans 

Pepper 

38,000 

piculs 

Cnrdamuins 

4,550 

PP 

St-icklaC 

8,000 

?s 

Iron 

20,000 

n 

Ivory 

:!00 

ip 

Gamboge 

200 

PP 

Peer horns 

20,000 

pairs 

Buffalo hides 

500 

.pieces 

Cow hides 

100,000 

it 

Benjamin 

too 

piculs 

Pried tish 

19,000 

>1 

Rosewood 

200,000 

PP 


But although the treaty appeared to have cleared the way to 
commercial freedom, affair h wore still far from satisfactory. Mr, 
Adey Moore quotes aome of Hunter's troubles; and whether or not 
Hunter's case wa* quite bm sound as he made it out to be it is appa¬ 
rent that the Government was still far from realising its responsi¬ 
bilities. 

P&llegois. records, wifcli eloquent indignation, the great number 
of monopolies which existed in his day and blames an English 
Ambassador for suggesting the idea to the King. These monopolies 
were " farms and the good bishop probably forgot that France and 
England had both the same form of revenue collection in the days 
, when their revenue services were still in their infancy. The farm 
system is always bad, but the Government was at least reaching out 
for control and had definitely abandoned state trading. 

I do not think the Bishop was a sound authority upon com¬ 
merce. Incidentally he mentions that the measurement duty of 
1700 ticals per wah was made expressly to hinder Europeans, and 
especially the English, in their trading. It was, of course, the rate 
agreed upon when Burney made his treaty. But the Bishop thinks 
that a measurement duty by which a cheap cargo paid as much duty 
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ns a valuable on l? was a very reasonable mid o\ T en at] vanfrageons 
system, The trading comm unity expressed their opinion in results 
when the uystem was changed. 

Bowling's treaty of ISJ56 was the inevitable outcome of the 
exiting state of affairs* and its value may be judged by tlie remark¬ 
able development of Siam’s trade since the treaty was made, a deve¬ 
lopment which would not have bom possible if the safeguards and 
assurances provided by the treaty hod not been secured, it must 
not he overlooked, however, that there were other important agencies 
at work, 'die treaty was made at a time when the Throne was oc¬ 
cupied by an enlightened and enterprising Monarch whose life waa 
devoted with singular faithfulness to the interests of hie country. It 
was a time, also when a team was taking the place of sail (the fircfc 
steam ship wa$ "brought to Bangkok by Htmtey in 1843); and car¬ 
goes could be carried up and down the Gulf independently of the 
monsoons. Aa steam vessels increased, the junk, traffic, and with it 
the Chinese control* diminished. One after another the trading 
nations of the world. —* some of them nations which bod borne no 
share of tins heat and burden of the pioneer days — copied Bowring's 
treaty. Consulates were established, and under their shelter, secured 
from oppression and guaranteed against injury resulting from cap¬ 
rice! and corruption, the foreign merchants built up, in a country 
which was only just beginning to learn the ait of good government, 
the substantial edifice of commercial prosperity which wo nee to-day. 

A comparative appendix shows the growth of Siam’s com¬ 
merce. 

Looking back over the history of Siam's commerce, two re¬ 
markable features stand out above all others. 

The first is that throughout the whole period we are dealing 
with the same export commodities. The trade has been extended 
only in quantity, and not in variety. There are few countries of 
which this can bo said ; there arc few countries which have been so 
long in contact with trade and have still retained their primitive 
commercial characteristics. The centuries have added no new pro¬ 
ducts of the soil, produced no new ciaffcmanship, Furthermore they 
have not seen the growth of a native commercial community. While 
the people of Siam have progressed m the art of government and 
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have developed great ability in directing and controlling official 
affairs, they liave acquired no powers of judgment or application in 
connection with the affairs of commerce. Their business ability has 
not risen above the stage of bargaining. The spirit of commerce 
has passed them by, although the lure of profit has not; and they 
remain aloof, untaught, and disinclined to learn. 

This brings me to my second point, which is that the com¬ 
mercial development of Siam lias at all times been in the hands of 
foreigners. Setting on one side the Royal and official traders, who 
merely bought and sold commodities which their power enabled 
them to control, it is a startling fact that the trading houses have 
always been foreign, and that even the ships,, built in Siam of Siam¬ 
ese timber, and carrying Siamese produce, have been manned and 
piloted almost entirely by foreigners — Chinese, Japanese, Indian, 
and European.* 

I cannot close without inviting you to think of the men to 
whom Siam owes its emergence from the obscurity of a veiled East¬ 
ern existence; those rough-tongued, hard-living merchant adven¬ 
turers of the West, who, attracted by the hope of glory as well as by 
the lust of gain, set out in their small craft across the uncharted 
seas, fearful of dangers natural and supernatural, yet daring all. 

There are great names among them, names which have come 
down through the centuries, and will pass on to future generations; 
great names whose lustre is reflected on this country. 

Their bones lie on the sea-floors of these coasts, and in the 
. grass-grown forgotteu corners of sleepy townships; but their work 
stands. 
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Principal Commodities. 


Agilla Wood .. 

Benzoin 

Cardamoms .. 

Coconut Oil .. 

Cotton .. 

Fiah 

Gamboge .. 

Hides—Buffalo and Cow 


Indigo 

Iron 

Ivory 

Pepper 

Rioe 

• ■ 

Salt 

Sappan Wood 
Sticklac 
Sugar 
„ Palm 


* ■/ . Appendix. 

Comparison of Trade Figures at different periods during the last seventy years. The figures for 1850 are 
those given by Mgr. Pallegoix. They do not appear to be at all reliable, many of them being obviously overestimated. 

The figures for 1919-20 are not the latest available, but that year is tajeen as the last year of comparatively 
normal trade except for the Rice exports. 


Total Value of Trade:— 


Imports 

Exports 


* 1919-20. 


6,000 

200 

6,700 

700,000 

200,000 

190,000 

600 

. 120,000 


( Pairs 
\ Pels. 


8,782 

119,154 

262 

19,224 

13,424 

7,682 

1,472 

404 


Coyans 

M 

Pels. 


60,000 

20,000 

500 

70.000 

15,000,000* 

12,000 

500,000, 

11,000 

2.50,000 

180,000 


2,120 | 

1 ' 


45 

19,787 

8,426,786 

16,698 

84,814 

4,851 

454 


180,000 


( Tons 
{ Pci?. 


1919-20. 


£ 

1,338,462 

1,431,936 


£ 

2,893,032 

4,589,222 


£ 

12,272,968 

15,718,170 


Pels. 

1,072 

ft 

74 

It 

5,365 

19 

6,423 

tf 

156,729 

tf 

649 

»t 

60,270 

Skins 

215,658 

Pairs 

250 

Pci*. 

381 


58 

19,421 

11,516,781 

85,085 

13,222 

.9,881 

17 


This figure is plainly absurd. 

! 


t Average export in normal 
years = Pels. 18,000,000^ 





















Pattani Guns and Foundry Site. 


The following note on the guns cast at Pattani mentioned in 
Mr. Sewell’s recent paper on “Somoold Siamese Guns” has been 
contributed by Mr. John Bowen, of the Royal Department of Mines, 
Pattani:— 

The site of the foundry where the Pattani guns were mado 
is a short distance to the East of the ruined Mosque on the Pattani- 
Joring road. The road passes through the site, which is unmistak¬ 
able owing to the barren and burnt nature of tho soil — which 
contains pieces of old iron, and portions of pottery that appear 
to have been used to smelt the metal and to which is attached 
slag, hut beyond this, there is nothing in the way of ruins to indicate 
the site. 

This area is known as “ Dalam Cota,” which was translated 
to me as “ Within tho walls,” and is near to Campong Kersek, the 
biggest hutment in the locality. Its age is estimated to be upwards 
of 200 years — bused on the fact that the ruined Mosquo is over 100 
years old and that the foundry antedates that very considerably. 

The translation given above, led me to enquire about these 
waifs, and two Malays of about 40 to 50 years of age L took me to a spot 
about 150 yda to tho East of the Mosque, where I was shovn-some 
high bankliko ground. These men claimed that this was originally 
an earth and brick wall surrounding the whole foundry area. 

Two gates are reported to have existed, one on the East and 
the other on tho West side of the enclosure. Tho Western gate is 
supposed to have been almost on the*road, and there certainly exist 
numbers of large bricks in the vicinity, far bigger than those manu¬ 
factured there in these days. Big blocks resembling concrete are to 
be found also. The cementing material is mostly of a gravelly 
nature, and contains a small proportion of crushed sea shells. 

Outside the Vails is a moat some 30 metros in width, the 
present bottom of which is rather less than 3 metres below the walls. 
This is said to extond around Dalam Cota, and connects with the 
sea in both directions, via some inlets. I investigated this for a short 
distance on each side of fclio road. The moat is certainly quite well 



defined here, and is now utilized /or the growing of Paddy for which 
purpose it appears very suitable owing to the moisture it contains. >•* 

Some 20 to 30 years jo — whilst the residents were tilling 
the soil — the skeloton of an old boat was discovered. The suggested 
dimensions were:—Beam 9 yds., Length 18 yds., and as only the 
skeleton of the boat was found, tho dopth was difficult to determine. 
These dimensions are probably much exaggerated, but easily conform 
to possibilities, for tho moat is certainly large enough to oontain 
such a vessel. 

Timber from this old boat has been used to build honsoa in 
the neighbourhood, but my Malay informant was not prepared to 


Correction. In Mr. Sowell’s paper on " Somo'old Siamese Guns ” 
(S. S. Journal Vol. XV. part 1) page 2 line 12. for “(approx. 
15 grammes)” and “(approx. 1.2 kg.)” read (1 baht — 
annrox. 15 grammes) and (1 chang— opprox. 1.2 kg.) 
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